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ABSTRACT 

This study deals with the impact of collective 
bargaining coverage on the 1969-70 labor market experience of young 
men in blue collar jobs. Specifically examined is the impact of 
collective bargaining on five dimensions of the labor market 
experience: (1) hourly rate of pay, (2) hours worked per week, (3) 
susceptibility to unemployment, (4) duration of unemployment, and (5) 
growth -in hourly earnings. Additionally, the relationship between 
collective bargaining coverage and racial differentials in these 
dimensions is explored. Sections deal with: gross union-nonunion 
differje^ces in labor market experience; union-nonunion differences in 
personal (including educational background) and situational 
characteristics; net effects of collective bargaining on earnings and 
labor market experience; and comparison of racial differences in the 
union and nonunion sectors. Data on the five dimensions are presented 
according to major occupation group and race. Two major conclusions 
are: (1) collective bargaining coverage has considerable net impact 
on earnings of all workers studied, and (2) unionized blacks 
experience less unemployment than nonunionized blacks. Appended are: 
tables showing regression results; a 33-item bibliography; a 
glossary; an account of sample attrition; a description of sampling, 
interviewing, and estimating procedures; and the 22-page Census 
Bureau survey instrument used fbr interviews in 1970. (MS) 
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FOREWORD 



This, volume is an interim report on a longitudinal study of the 
educational and labor market experiences of yoxing men. In early 1965, 
the Center for Human Resource Research, \mder a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, began the planning of longitudinal studies of the 
labor market experience of four groups in the United States population: 
men k3 to 59 years of age, women 30 to kk^ and young men and women \h 
to 2k. For each of these population groups, a national probability 
sample of the noninstitutionalized civilian population was drawn .by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Ther.e four groups were selected for 
study because of the special labor market problems that each faces . In 
the case of the young men, for exainple, the problems are those revolving 
around the process of occupational choice and include both the preparation 
for work and the frequently difficult period of accommodation to the 
labor market. As of this writing, the young men have been surveyed 
annually from 1966 through 197I and again in 1973- (For information on 
the sampling design see Appendix E.) 

While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject 
groups to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, 
there is, nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general 
set of objectives common to all of them. Each of the studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as deriving 
from interactions between the characteristics of the environment and a 
varjety of economic, social, demographic and attitudinal characteristics 
of the individual. Each study seeks to identify and measure those 
characteristics that appear to be important in explaining variations in 
several facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 
uneniployraent experience, earnings, and various types of labor mobility. 
Knowledge of this kind is expected to make an important contribution to 
our understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to 
be useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor 
market policies . . 

This report represents a significant departure from the earlier 
volumes in the series on young men,l each of which contained analyses 



Herbert S. Parnes, Robert C. Milj\is,, Ruth A. Spitz and Associates, 
Career Thresholds: A longitudinal study of the educational and labor 
market experiences of male youth , vol. 1, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Research Monograph no. I6 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1970); Frederick A. Zeller, John R. Shea, Andrew I. 
Kohen, and Jack A. Meyer, Career Thresholds , vol. 2, U.S. Department of 
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of several topics using tabular data exclusively. In contrast, this 
report relies very heavily on multivariate statistical analysis to 
explore a rather narrowly defined problem for only a subset of the 
larger cohort. More specifically, the focus is the impact of collective, 
bargaining coverage on the 1969-1970 labor market experiences of young 
men working in blue collar jobs. In addition to increasing our 
understanding of the labor market behavior of yoxrng adult workers, the 
findings of the study are relevant to the continuing research on the 
impact of unionization on the American economy. 

Both the overall study and this report are products of the joint 
effort of a great many persons, not all of whom are even known to us. 
The research staff of the Center has enjoyed the continuous expert and 
friendly collaboration of personnel of the Bureau of the Census, which, 
under a separate contract with the Department of Labor, is responsible 
for developing the samples, conducting all of the interviews, and 
processing the "raw" data. We are indebted to Earle Gerson, Chief of 
the Demographic Surveys Division, and to his predecessor, Daniel Levine; 
to Robert Mangold, Chief of the Longitudinal Surveys Branch; and to 
Dorothy -Koger, our principal point of contact with the Bureau. We also 
wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Alvin Etzler, James Johnson, and 
the staff of the Field Division who were responsible for collecting the 
data; to David Lipscomb, Eleanor Brown and their staff for editing and 
coding the interview schedule; and to Barbara Wilson and Kenneth Kaplan 
for computer preparation of the data tape. 

The advice and counsel of many persons in the Department of Labor 
have been very helpful to us both in designing the study and in 
interpreting some of the findings. Without in any way implicating them 
in whatever deficiencies may remain in this report, we wish to acknowledge 
especially the continuous interest and support of Howard Rosen, Director 
of the Office of Manpower Research and Development of the Manpower 
Administration, and the valuable advice provided by Stuart Garf inkle, 
Jacob Schiffinan and Ellen Sehgal, our principal contacts in the Office 
of Manpower Research and Development* 

Herbert S. Parnes, Director of the NLS Project, provided us" with 
his invariably valuable insights, reactions and guidance. Other colleagues 
who gave us the benefit of their reactions to an earlier version of the 



Labor, Manpower Research Monograph no. l6 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971); Andrew I. Kohen and- Herbert S. Parnes, Career 
Thresholds, vol. 3, U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Research Monograph 
no. 16 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); Andrew I. 
Kohen and Paul Andrisani, Career Thresholds , vol. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Manpower Research Monograph no. 16 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, I97U). 
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manuscript are Francine Blau, Susan Breinich, John T. Grasso, Gilbert 
Nestel, Steven Sandell and Richard L. Shprtlidge of the Center for 
Human Resource Research; and Stuart Garfinkle, Walter J. Gershenfeld, 
Richard D. Leone and J. Joseph Loewenberg of Temple University. The 
complex tasks of preparing variables and producing the statistical 
analyses we requested were ably accomplished by the following members 
of the Center's Data Processing Staff: Harvey Forstag, Gary Schoch, 
Darlene Shuman and Mark Smith. Patricia Shields, Constantine Karmas 
and Marc Parnes made noteworthy contributions in deciphering, recording 
and making additional calculations from the computer printout. Brenda 
Feder was primarily responsible for maintaining the necessary liaison 
with the Census Bixreau. Finally, we wish to thank Kandy Bell for typing 
this and earlier versions of the manuscript. 
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UNIONIZATION AND THE LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCES OF YOUNG 
BLUE COLLAR WORKERS 



I INTRODUCTION 

The effects of collective bargaining on the institution of work in 
America undoubtedly have been profound. Nonetheless, the magnitude of 
the effects of unionism on relative earnings is still subject to 
considerable controversy. In the classic study by H.G. Lewis (1963), 
for example J the overall effect of unionism on earnings was estimated 
to be in the range of only 10 to 15 percent. Moreover, Lewis reported 
only occasional instances since the early 1930*s in which the union 
advantage had "been as high as 25 percent. The more contemporary evidence 
on the overall earnings effect of unionism i;^ mixed, with some 
investigators presenting estimates higher than Lewis<^and some calculating 
the effect about the same or smaller than Lewis did*. 2 

On the other hand, most recent studies that have utilized data - 
which are more disaggregated than those available to Lewis have concluded 
that in many se'gments of the economy the effect of unionization on 
earnings is larger than Lewis estimated. For example, focusing on men 
in blue collar jobs^shenfelter (1972, 1973), Boskin (1972), Ryscavage 
(197**) and Stafford (1968) estimated a net union-nonunion earnings 
differential ranging from 15 to kO percent ,^ depending on the particular 
year to, which the data apply, the occupation-industry group, and the 
time unit for measuring earnings (i.e., hourly, weekly or annually). 
This study brings new evidence to bear on this subject by utilizing the 
National Longitudinal Surveys* saniple of younger males (I7 to 27 years 
old in 1969). In addition, by focusing upon this particular cohort, we 
seek to gain important insights concerning the accommodation of younger 
workers to the labor market in general and to 'the trade union movement 
in particular. In addressing these issues the analysis is restricted 
to blue collar wage and salary workers and Is confined to the period 
between the 1969 and 1970 survey dates. 

Specifically, this study examines the effects of collective bargaining 
on five dimensions of labor market experience: (l) hourly rate of pay; 



All citations in the text and footnotes refer to items listed in 
the bibliography in Appendix B. 

2 

For studies suggesting a larger overall effect of unions on 
earnings, see for example: Ashenfelter and Johnson (1969); Blinder 
(1971); Rosen (1970); and Throop (1968). For studies whose findings 
are more consistent with those of Lewis, see for example, Boskin (1972); 
Oaxaca (1973); Raimon and Stoikov (1969); Rosen (1969); and Weiss (1966). 

1 
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(2) hours worked per week; (3) susceptibility to unemployment; {k) 
duration of unemployment; and (5) growth in hourly earnings. In 
contrast to all previous research with micro data, we are able to 
speak of the effect, of collective bargaining rather than union 
membership on an individual worker »s earnings, hours, etc. To the 
best of our knowledge, all other micro data sets merely indicate whether 
or not an individual is a member of a union or empl->yee association. 
The effect of membership is. an imperfect proxy for the effect of 
collective bargaining because some workers who are not union members 
are nonetheless covered by collectively bargained agreements.3 Thus, 
foi* example, comparing the average wages of union members and nonmembers 
probably understates the impact of collective bargaining because the 
average of the nonmember group is artificially inflated by including 
the wages of covered nonmembers. 

In addition, we examine the relationship between collective 
bargaining coverage and racial differentials in each of the measures of 
labor market experience. Throughout the analysis, we attempt to ascertain 
the effects of collective bargaining on "labor of a given relative 
quality."^ Thus, for example, we define "relative earnings effects of 
unionism" as the extent to which unions raise the earnings of workers 
for whom they bargain above the earnings of comparable unorganized 
workers . ^ 

As previous studies have also noted, union-nonunion comparisons of 
wages or other dimensions of labor market experience almost always 
confound the effects of unionism with the effects of other forces that 
would have contributed to differentials in the absence of unions. 
According to Lewis, "the errors resulting from incomplete adjustment of 
the gross wage differences more frequently lead to overestimation than 
to underestimation of the effect of unionism. "5 It is therefore 
necessary to consider carefully and to cpntrol adequately for the 
influence of forces which may be correlated with both unionism and- 
dijnensions of earnings, and which may therefore lead to an overstatement 
of the effects of collective bargaining. Since the NLS data provide 
considerable detail in measuring differences in skills, abilities, and 



ICO a lesser extent the junperfection results from some union 
members working in firms without collective bargaining agreements . 

^Lewis (1962), p. 327. 

^Ibid. 
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situational characteristics, it is possible to control for a wide range 
of such, differences between \inion and nonxinion workers . 

In the section which follows, "gross" \inion-nonunion^ differences 
in several dimensions of labor market experience during the I969-I97O 
period are highlighted by major occupation group and race. In addition, 
to the five dimensions listed above, \inion-nonunion differences in total 
annual earnings, weeks worked, occupational status, overtime arrangements, 
job satisfaction, voluntary turnover, and incidence of layoff are also 
included. In Section III, we present and discuss, data on \inion-non\inion 
differences in a wide range of personal and situational characteristics-- 
some pf which may;act to confound the effects of unionism. Then, to 
capture the effects of collective bargaining on relative earnings, in 
Section IV we control for relevant personal and situational characteristics 
and focus directly on the remaining union -nonunion differences in each 
of the five dimensions of labor market experience noted above. In this 
process, we investigate the relationship between unionization and racial 
differentials by comparing racial differences in the \inion sector with 
racial differences in the nonunion sector. The study is concluded with 
a brief summary. 



II GROSS UNION-NONUNIOt/ DIFFERENCES IN lABOR MAR KET EXPERIENCE, 
1969-1970 ■ 

In examining the effects of unionism, the importance of focusing 
on labor of a given quality cannot be overemphasized, for there is 
considerable reason to suspect that unionized blue collar workers have 
different characteristics than, their unorganized coiinterparts and, 
therefore, would earn more and have more favorable labor market 
experiences even in the absence of unionism. Nonetheless, it is useful 
to compare the labor market experience of the \inionized with that of 
the tinorganized within each race and major skill category. First, a 
comparison of "gross" \inion-non\inion differences in experience during 
the period of this study places the subsequent and more intensive 
analysis of earnings in clearer perspective. Second, it highlights 
some important aspects of the process whereby young men are accommodated 
to the labor market and the trade \inion movement. Third, it provides 
an overview of how young blue collar workers fared during the course 
of the economic downturn of the 1969-I970 period. 

Before turning to this comparison, however, the distribution of 
the sample according to occupation, collective bargaining coverage. 



With the exception pf references to Table 1 below, we utilize the 
distinctions "\inion-non\inion" and "covered-noncovered" interchangeably 
for the sake of exposition. However, the reader is reminded that the 
latter is the accurate one. 
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union membership and race is presented in Table 1. Overall, slightly 
less than half of these young blue collar workers were employed in 
jobs in which, their wages and working conditions were determined by 
collective bargaining agreements. For whites and blacks alike, 
operatives were more likely than craftsmen or laborers to be covered 
by such agreements. Of the covered workers, seven out of ten blacks 
and eight out of ten whites were members of the union or employee 
association which bargained on their behalf .7 

That the I969-I970 labor market experience of blue collar workers 
in this cohort differs markedly according to collective bargaining 
status is convincingly demonstrated by the data presented in Table 2. 
In particular, union-nonunion differences in earnings appear to be 
very substantial. Among craftsmen and laborers, for example, the 
differentials in average hourly earnings at both the I969 and I97O 
survey dates--and in total annual earnings during the 12-month 
interim--are particularly large. Although differences may not be 
attributable solely to the effects of unionism, it is interesting to 
note that in all cases the earnings differences are larger than the 
overall effect estimated by Lewis (I963) and within the range of 
estimates in more contemporary studies. o 

The data also suggest, however, that the union hourly earnings 
advantage declined somewhat between I969 and I97O. In each case where 
sample sizes permit confident comparison, relative growth in average 
hourly earnings was greater for nonunion than union workers and the 
ratio of union to nonunion wage rates declined demonstrably between 
1969 and 1970. The fact that the union advantage in 12 -month earnings 
is smaller than the advantage in I969 hourly earnings partly reflects 
the reduction in the hourly wage advantage. However, it reflects other 
differences as well--e.g., in hours worked, weeks worked, overtime 
arrangements, mobility, and in the proportion who hold second jobs. 
Needless to say, considerable caution should be exercised in generalizing 



These data may be used to illustrate a point made more abstractly 
above. If we were to define union status in our study in the same way 
as in previous research on this subject, about 15 percent of those who 
would be classified as "nonunion" workers would, in fact, be covered by 
collective bargaining (i.e., for whites it would be 12 percent = (k^) 
(l-.83)/(55 + (I-.83)) and for blacks it would be 19 percent = {k3) 
(-1.72)/(55 + k5{l-.72)). 

For exaniple, Ryscavage .(197I1) , p. 7, estimates a difference in 
usual hourly earnings which ranges from 20 percent among black male 
craftsmen to 38 percent among white men working as transportation 
equipment operators. 
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Table 1 Collective Bargaining Coverage and Union Membership 
in 1969 of Blue Collar Workers, by Occupation and 

Race^ 





Total 


Percent^ 


Total " 


Q 

Percent 




number 


covered 


nvunber 


iinion 


Occupation 


of . 


by 


of 


members 




respondents 


collective 


respondents 








bargaining 


covered by 










collective 










bargaining 






WHZ 


PES 


Total or average 


952 


U5 


ki6 


83 


Craftsmen 


315 


38 


115 


87 


Operatives 


^468 


51 


232 


85 


Nonfarm laborers 


169 


h3 


69 


68 




BLACKS 


Total or average 






193 


72 


Craftsmen 


7h 




29 


70 


"Operatives 


252 


U7 


113 


78 


Nonfarm laborers 


II45 


kl 


51 


63 



a Respondents I7 to 2? years of age, not enrolled in school and 
emp'^oyed as blue collar wage and salary workers In I969. 

b Po* uions of the subsequent analysis rely^on fewer than the 
1,U23 sample cases shown here either because of instances 
where one or more necessary pieces of information were not 
ascertained or because some analyses are confined to those 
-employed in both the 1969 and I97O survey weeks . 

c All statistics (percentages, means, regression coefficients) 
in this study are based^Ton weighted observations. For a 
discussion of the sampling methods, see Appendix E. 
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trends from these movements over a single year, especially since many 
workers covered by collective bargaining agreements renegotiated in 
I968-I969 received deferred wage increases in I97O which were 
disproportionately small because of the practice of "front-loading" of 
new contracts. 9 

Although there are several instances- -in particular among white 
craftsmen and^pperatives--where the hourly earnings advantage of the 
iinionized may be somewhat offset by virtue of their having worked fewer 
hours per week, in the main the data suggest that the large union 
advantage in^ hourly earnings is not significantly counteracted either 
by fewer hours usually worked per week or by fewer weeks worked in a 
12 -month period. Furthermore, workers covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement are far more likely to receive a premium for working overtime, 
which wouOd contribute to widening the differential in annual earnings. 

Despite the similarity between ^ * union and nonunion groups in 
the number of weeks worked, the data suggest that white \inion, workers 
were more prone than their nonunion counterparts to layoff and 
unemployment dui^ing the 1969-I97O period and to a longer duration of 
unemployment when it occurred. Among, blacks , however, \inion- nonunion 
differences are exactly the reverse, as the young men who were covered 
by collective bargaining were less prone to layoff or a spell of 
unemployment and--at least among the laborers- -they averaged fewer weeks 
of unemployment on occasions when unemployment was actually experienced. 
The extent to which these racial differences may be explained by 
white-black differences in industrial affiliation Is addressed at a 
later point in this study. 

At least in part, the \inion-nonunion differential in earnings may 
be attributable to differences in the occupational distributions of the 
two groups within each of the major blue collar categories examined. 
Even within, occupation groups, the data in Table 2 suggest that those 
covered by collective bargaining tend to be disproportionately employed 
in the higher status and typically better paying trades . To a certain 
extent, this may mean that the unionized tend to possess greater 
abilities and skills --as is suggested by the diffe^rences in the likelihood 
of receiving training- -and that they perhaps command higher earnings as 
a consequence of their superior talents as well as through collective 
bargaining coverage. 

Although the economic advantages of collective bargaining are 
further evidenced by the data on the incidence of overtime premiums 
and by the greater protection from layoff and dismissal among blacks, 
there is little to suggest that job satisfaction is higher for union 



'Estey (1970). 
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than nonunion workers. On the contrary, the data 'provide some reason 
to suspect that covered workers are less highly satisfied with their 
jobs than are their noncovered counterparts . Since the unionized appear 
less prone to voluntary turnover, since they also possess a large 
advantage in earnings and status, and since unions are generally thought 
to increase "industrial democracy/' one would expect that the unionized 
would be considerably more satisfied with their jobs than the nonunion 
workers . 

On the other hand, the. existence of a union is likely to make- 
workers more aware than they otherwise would be of factors in the Job 
situation that could be sources of discontent. In addition, to what 
extent the expressed dissatisfaction among these young workers is focused 
against unions themselves, rather than against employers, is a subject 
about which we have no direct evidence. Nevertheless, that our data 
indicate less satisfaction among covered than noncovered employees may 
be an important finding- -especially in light of the growing concern for 
discontent among young blue collar workers. 10 



III UNION- NONUNION DIFFERENCES IN PERSONAL AND SITUATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Union-nonunion differences in earnings may stem from many soiirces, 
only one of which is the effect of collective bargaining. To repeat the 
example mentionisd earlier, within a major occupation group such as 
craftsmen, union workers may have more favorable labor market experiences 
because they have brought to their trade greater abilities and skills 
and are therefore more productive. In such a case, they would have 
earned more than their nonunion counterparts even in the absence of 
unions. As another example, differences may reflect the fact that union 
Jobs tend to be disproportionately concentrated in virban areas and in 
the North where wage rates tend to be higher. H Finally, union- nonunion 



This growing concern has been clearly presented in many recent 
studies. See, for example. Work in America (1972) and Sheppard and 
Herrick (1972). It is also well to note in this context that the extent 
to which covered workers are not union members (Table l) may reflect 
dissatisfaction with the union or that many young workers are serving 
probationary periods of employment during which they are not required 
to Join the union--even xinder a xmion-shop agreement, 

■''■''A recent BLS report clearly demonstrates the existence of 
substantial differences, in the extent of unionization on the basis of 
both region and degree of urbanization. Selected Earnings and Demographic 
Characteristics of Union Members, 1970 (1972), Table 11, pp. 22-25. 
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differentials may reflect differences in the ways in which the \inionized 
and non\inionized sectors determine wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment. That is, \inion-non\inion earnings differentials may indeed 
reflect the "p\ire" effects of collective bargaining. 

This section of the study serves ess^entiaily to highlight differences 
between covered and noncovered workers which majr^ distort the effects of 
tinionism on earnings and other aspects of labor market experience. 12 
Union-nohUnion differences in several personal characteristics of our 
sample of young male workers are presented in Table 3. Most of these 
characteristics reflect differences in abilities and skills that may 
contribute to the differentials in labor market experience over the 
1969-1970 period previously observed. To begin with, the nonxinion blue 
collar workers in the sample are 15 to 20 percentage points more likely 
than their union counterparts to be high school dropouts. Put another 
way, this means that in most cases the nonunion workers are one-and-one- 
half to two times as likely as the union workers to have dropped out of 
school. Moreover, the differences in the proportions who had received 
post-school vocational training by I969 are even greater and the training 
gap widens monotonically for both whites and blacks with increasing 
skill level. On the other hand, there are no systematic differences in 
the high school curriculum pursued by union and noniinion workers. 13 



It should be made explicit at the outset, however, that it is 
not possible to control perfectly for all relevant \inion-non\inion 
differences. It is not possible, for example, to control for a spillover 
effect. That is, where -union gains spill over into the nonunion 
sector--e.g. , to prevent the organization of noniinion workers— differentials 
in wages, hours, and working conditions will inevitably ,\inderstate the 
full impact of collective bargaining. See Rees (1962), p. 7I1. An 
institutionalized instance of the spillover effect is where the 
Davis -Bacon Act and/or its state -level counterparts operate to eliminate 
real union -nonunion differentials. Moreover, even if error- free measures 
of all relevant union-non\inion differences were available, it would not 
be possible to specify perfectly the exact functional relationships 
among the relevant variables. For these reasons, our estimates of the 
effects of unionism should be viewed as only approximations . 

13 

Data not displayed here indicate that, in comparison to the 
noniinionized workers, the \inionized came from families of higher 
Socioeconomic status, where status is measured by a composite index 
based on five characteristics of the paiental family. For details see 
Kohen (1973). This difference is consistent with contemporary hypotheses 
about segmented labor markets in which racial and ethnic minorities and 
those from lower social class backgroiinds are disproportionately 
relegated to the worst jobs, which are also the jobs least likely to be 
organized. 
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Another relevant characteristic, years of labor market experience 
as of 1969, captures experience in the broad sense of the tenn--i.e., 
the number of years since leaving school. Among whites, the unionized 
craftsmen and laborers are somewhat more experienced on the average- 
than their nonunion counterparts, while unionized operatives are 
slightly less experienced. Among blacks, however, the unionized workers 
are from 6 to 18 months less experienced than nonunion workers depending 
upon whether skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled. Although these 
differences are not entirely systematic with respect to unionism, the 
observation of some differences along with the importance of experience 
as a determinant of labor market success, necessitate controlling for 
this variable in examining the net effects of unionism. 

Although union-nonunion differences in tenure with current employer 
are nowhere large, in the case of whites and among black craftsmen the 
differentials may nevertheless work to overstate the positive effects 
of unionism. A sjunilar conclusion may also be reached in the case of 
the next characteristic shown in Table 3-Textent of labor market 
information. Measured by a battery of test items, the labor market 
information scale purportedly captures a worker's understanding of 
occupational differences in function, entry requirements, and earnings. 
To some extent, and most notably in the case of blacks, the higher 
earnings of - unionized young males may also reflect their greater awareness 
of the ways in which the labor market operates and/or their higher level 
of general mental ability .15 

Health characteristics, on the other hand, might cause gross 
earnings differentials between covered and noncovered workers to 
overstate the net effect of collective bargaining for whites, while 
having the opposite effect for blacks. Blacks covered by collective 
bargaining agreements are on the average about 6 percentage points more 
likely to report some form of health limitation, either temporary or 
more permanent, which restricts the kind or amount of work they are 
capable of performing. Among whites, the unionized are "3 to 7 percentage 
points less likely to be constrained by a health limitation. 



There is evidence of a systematic relation between earnings and 
the extent of occupational information as measured by this scale. See 
Parnes and Kohen (1975). For a discussion of the reliability and 
validity of the scale itself, including a factor analysis, see Kohen and 
Breinich (1975). 



In the absence of a direct, independent measure of general mental 
ability it can be assumed that the measure of labor market information 
partially represents the, effect of general ability on earnings . S£e 
Parnes and Kohen (1975) and Kohen (1973). 
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Becaiise some situational characteristics may also accoxint for some 
of the advantage of xinion workers, \mion-non\inion differences in 
industrial affiliation, region of residence, and size of canzminity are 
presented in Table k. Among whites, the unionized tend to be more 
concentrated in construction and manufacturing than their nonunion 
counterparts. Among blacks, the \inionized craftsmen and operatives 
are substantially more likely to be in manufacturing industries , but 
they are somewhat less likely to be in the construction industry, it 
is quite possible, as these proportions indicate, that the white-black 
differences in susceptibility to layoff and unenqployment may be partly 
attributable to racial differences in industrial distribution— since 
ninionized blacks are ll| percentage points more likely than unionized 
whites to be in manufacturing and 8 percentage points less likely to be 
in construction. Finally, among both blacks and whites, the iinionized 
tend to be disproportionately concentrated in the non-South and in 
large urban areas. lo As a consequence, \mion-nonunion differences in 
wage rates may be overstated because of geographic differences in price 
level. *^ 



IV THE MET EFFECTS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ON EARNINGS AND LABOR 
MARKET EXPERIENCE, 1969-1970 ~ 

It has been demonstrated that numerous personal and situational 
characteristics must be controlled in order to ascertain the net 
effects of collective bargaining on earnings (Tables 3 and k) . These 
characteristics— which include industrial affiliation, education, 
training, experience, job tenure, extent of occupational information, 
health, region of residence, and degree of urbanization— reflect 
differences between \inion and nonunion workers which may confound the 
effects of collective bargaining. To control for these differences, 
multiple regression analysis has been applied,- with separate analyses 
for whites and blacks within both the union and noniinion sectors 7l7 



Urban areas have been defined on the basis of labor force size ^ 
in the local labor market where a respondent resides. Local labor 
markets«-or metropolitan areas--with more than 300,000 persons in the 
labor force as of i960 were classified as large urban areas. 

17 

A series of statistical tests si5)ported our hypotheses that 
significant interactions exist betwe.3n race and other determinants of 
the several "dependent" variables on the one hand, and between collective 
bargaining coverage and those determinants on the other. More specifically. 
Chow tests of the regression coefficients forced us to reject the 
hypotheses of equality between the coefficients for different groups. 
For details on the statistical procedure see Chow (1960). Examples of 
the outcomes of the statistical procedure are as follows: (l) the 
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Table k Situational Characteristics of Blue Collar Workers 

in 1969 by Occupation, Race, and Collective Bargaining 

Coverage® 



Characteristic 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Laborers 




WHITES 


Total number of respondents 








Union 


115 


232 


69 


Nonunion 


200 


236 


100 


Percent in construction 






Union 


. 36 


11 


3k 


Nonunion 


21 


6 


38 


rexQ^eno in manuiacTiuxing 






Union 


ko 


68 


31 


Nonunion 


36 


57 


20 


_ Percent in the South 






Union 


20 


15 


. 21 


Nonunion 


37 


111 ■ 


39 


Percent in large urban 






areasC 








Union 


k2 


33 


30 


Nonunion 

- 


25 


23 


2k 




BLACKS 


Total number of respondents 








Union 


29 


113 


51 


Nonunion 




139 


9^^ 


Percent in construction 




Union 


36 


1 


,?6 


Nonunion 


38 


9 


16 


Percent in manufacturing 








Union 


H9 


88 


38 


Nonunion 


20 


h9 


37 


Percent in the South 






Union 


62 


3h 


30 


Non\inion 


71 


76 


83 


Percent in large urban 






areas^ 








Union 


67 




k2 


Non\inion 


32 


26 


18 



a Respondents I7 to 27 years of age, not enrolled in school and 
employed as. blue collar wage and salary workers in I969. 

b The South includes 16 states and the District of Columbia. 

c Large urban areas are defined as those whose labor force (in 
i960) contained at least. 300,000 persons. 
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In addition to controlling for these differences in examining the 
effects of collective bargaining on hourly earnings, we have similarly 
examined the effects of unionism on four other dimensions of 1969-I970 
labor market experience: relative growth in hourly earnings over the 
1969-1970 period, the incidence of unemployment, number of weeks 
unemployed in a 12 -month period, and number of hours usually worked per 
week. Hence, it is possible to examine the degree to which any net 
advantage of the unionized in hourly earnings may be offset by fewer 
hours of work, more unemployment, and/or less growth in earnings. 

The importance of investigating the possibility of offsetting 
effects stems mainly from the fact that institutionalized seniority 
arrangements in the union sector may work to the disadvantage of the 
young. Especially in a period such as I969-I97O when unemployment was 
rising, those lowest in seniority may have seen the effect of unionism 
on their hourly earnings eroded considerably by shorter hours of work 
and/or greater unemployment than might have occurred had these same 
individuals been employed in the nonunion sector. Although the gross 
union-nonunion differences in Table 2 with respect to usual hours 
worked and unemployment provide little consistent evidence that this 
was the case, it is not implausible that the gross differences may 
understate the adverse effects of xmionism. That is, since in many 
respects the covered workers possessed greater abilities and skills than 
their noncovered counterparts (Table 3), one would have expected them 
to fare better than the noncovered if unionism had no disadvantageous 
ijnpact whatsoever on these labor market experiences. Additionally, the 
hourly earnings advantage of the unionized at the beginning of the 
period may have been reduced by greater growth in earnings in the 
nonunion than union sector, because of the small (deferred) wage increases 
received by the unionized in I97O.I8 

The effects of collective bargaining on each of these five 
dimensions of I969-I97O labor market experience--controlling for 
union-nonunion differences in personal and situational characteristics--are 
estimated for our sample of young blue collar workers by race and 



value of the F-ratio in testing for equality between covered and 
noncovered white workers in the hourly earnings equation was 15.21, 
when the critical value (a < .01) for rejection was 2.09; (2) the 
corresponding figures for blacks were 7*30 and 2.12; (3) the calculated 
and critical values of F in testing for racial equality among covered 
workers were U.09 and 2.10, respectively; and (k) the corresponding 
figures among noncovered workers were 8. 71 and 2.10. 

18 

See footnote 9* 
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J, 



occupation in Table 5- The actual regression results upon which 
these estimates are based are presented in. Appendix A. 

Craftsmen 

The effects of collective -bargaining on the earnings of young 
craftsmen were indeed substantial (Table 5) . At the beginning of the 
period, unionized whites earned about 39 percent more per hour than 
comparable nonunion workers, although they worked almost two hours 
less per week and experienced less growth in earnings during the period. 
Furthermore ,„ unionized whites were not dissimilar to the nontinionized 
in terms of unemployment experience. Among blacks, unionized craftsmen 
enjoyed a 26 percent advantage in hourly wage at the beginning of the 
period. Additionally, the effects of collective bargaining on average 
hourly earnings were not offset by shorter hours. In fact, young black 
craftsmen covered by a collective bargaining agreement worked about one 
hour more per week than their counterparts who were not covered. All 
in all, collective bargaining per se accounts for over 80 percent of 
the observed union -nonunion difference in earnings among white craftsmen 
and the corresponding proportion among black craftsmen is about 70 
percent . 

The effects of unionism on relative earnings also varies 
substantially according to major industry division, as can be seen by 
the differences in the regression coefficients for the dummy variable 
representing industry in Table A-1. Thus, for example, being covered 
by collective bargaining is far more advantageous in^terms of earnings 
in the construction industry than in manufacturing. Among whites, 
unionized construction craftsmen enjoyed a 53 percent advantage over 
their nonunion counterparts and their earnings grew more rapidly during 
the 1969-1970 period as well (Table 6) . Their \inionized coiinterparts 
in manufacturing, however, enjoyed only a 23 percent differential, and 
even this declined during the period as manufacturing earnings apparently 
grew faster in^ the noniinion sector. In both industries the \inionized 
craftsmen worked fewer hours than the noniinionized, and the \inionized in 
manufacturing averaged slightly fewer than comparable union workers in 
construction . 

In contrast to these greater union earnings advantages in the 
construction industry are the effects of collective bargaining on the 
incidence and duration of \inemployraent . In this case, \inion workers 



19 

^The estimate is calculated by evaluating the regression equation, 
for respondents covered by collective bargaining at the mean values, of 
the variables for those not covered--within each race-occupation group. 
Thus, the estimate represents what noniinion workers would experience or 
earn if they were in the union sector. 
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Table 5 Estimated Net^ Effect of Collective Bargaining on Selected Earnings 
and Employment Experience of Blue Collar Workers, by Occupation and 

Race^ 



Earnings or employment 
experience 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Laborers 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


vniites 


Blacks 


Averac^e hourly earnings , 19o9 














a/ union iii6an oCuUol 


$U.28 


$3.38 


$3.50 


$2.99 


$3.52 


$2.79 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


2.96 


2. 19 


2.62 


2.22 


2.25 


1.90 


c) Nonunion mean-estimated 














in union situation^ 


U.IO 


3.13 


3.tl 


2.68 


3.11 


2.17 


Gr OS s un ion/nonun i on 














differential [ipo(a/b )-l 00" 




36^ 


3i.r 


35^ 


56^ 


17^ 


Net union effect 


! 












1 100(c/b )-100j 




26^ 


3C^ 


21 




11^ 


Percentage change in hourly 


1 












earnings , 1969-70 


• 












a ) Union moan-actual 


. 9.7 


e 


9.5 


5.6 


8.2 


12.1 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


13.1 


10.1 


11. U 


13.7 


15.3 


19.8 


c) Nonunion mean-estimated 














in union situation^ 




e 


9.0 


2.1 


7.3 


10.8 


Gross union/nonunion 














difference fa-bj 


- 3.t 


e 


- 1.9 


- 8.1 


- 7.1 


- 7.7 


Net union effect r C"b | 


- 5.7 


e 


- 5.t 


-11.3 


- 8.0 


- 9.0 


Likelihood of unemployment 














between 1969 and 1970 surveys 














a ) Union mean-actual 


.19 


e 


.26 


.32 


.t7 


.25 


b) Noniuiion mean-actual 


.19 


.26 


.21 


.35 


.31 


.17 


c}* Nonunion misan-estimated 














in union situation^ 


.17 


e 


.25 


.30 


.18 


.23 


Gross union/nonunion 














aiiierence ia-Dj 


.00 


e 


.05 


- .03 


.13 


- .22 


Net union effect [c-b] 


- .02 


e 


.01 


■- .05 


.11 


- .21 


Number of weeks unemployed 














between 1969 and 1970 surveys 














a) Union mean-actual 


2.3 


e 


2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


0.6 


b) Nonxmion mean-actual 


1.9 


3.9 


2.1 


1.6 


2.7 


6.0 


c) Nonunion mean-estimated 














in union situation^ 


2.0 


e 


2.0 


2.6 


5.9 


0.1 


Gross union/nonunion 














difference [a-b] 


O.U 


e 


0.1 


- 0.7 


3.1 


- 5.1 


Net union effect [c-b] 


0.1 


e 


- 0.1 


- 2.0 


3.2 


- 5.6 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 5 Continued 



Earnings or employment 
experience 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Laborers 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Usual hours worked per week on 














1969 .lob 














a) Union mean-actual 


1*1.6 


«*1.5 


U2.3 




U0.5 


1*1.7 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 








U3.2 


39.8 


UI.7 


c) Nonunion mean-estimated 














in union situation^ 


U2.2 


Ul . U 


«I2.8 


'13.1 


UO.U 


U3.8 


Gross union/nonunion 










difference [ a-b] 


" 2.2 


1.0 


- 2.0 


- 0.6 


0.7 


.0.0 


Net union effect [c-bj 


- 1.6 


0.9, 


" 1.5 


- oa 


0.6 


2.1 



a The differences shown are "net" in the sense of indicating the covered/ 
noncovered difference after other characteristics have been held constant 
by regression analysis. These characteristic*^, are industry group, education, 
race, occupational training, labor market experience, high school curriculum, 
tenure, occupational information, health, region of residence, and size of 
local labor market. 

b The universe for the analysis of average hourly earnings in I969 and usual 
hours worked per week is respondents 17 to 27 years of age, not enrolled 
in school and employed as blue collar wage and salary workers in the I969 
survey week. For the analyses of unemployment and change in average hourly 
earnings the universe is further confined to those employed at the time 
of the 197c survey. Since nonrespondents on any of the variables included 
in the regressions are excluded, the "actual" means shown here may differ 
slightly from those displayed in Tables l-l*. 

c The estimate is calculated by evaluating the regression equation for 
respondents covered by collective bargaining at the mean values of the 
variables for those not covered — within each race-occupation group. Thus, 
the estimate represents v<hat nonunion workers would experience or earn if 
they were in the union sector. 

d In addition to the Ci-scription in footnote c, the estimate is based on 
evaluating the union equation at the estimated average hourly earnings 
(in 1969) of the nonunion workers, which are shown on line c of the first 
panel of this table. 

e Means and differences not shown where the base represents fewer than 25 
respondents. 
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Table 6 Estimated Net^ Effect of Collective Bargaining on Selected Earnings 

and Employment Experience in Selected Occupation-Industry-Race Groups^ 





Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Earnings or employment 


WHITES 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


experience 


Manufac- 


Construc- 


' Otherc 


Manufac- 


■ Othero 


Manufac- 




turing 


tion 




turing 




turing 


-Average hourly earnings, 














1969 














a) Union. mean-acttial 


$3.79 


$U.99 


$U.05 


$3 .32 


$3.58 


$3.00 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


.3 .05 


3.23 


2.75 


2.72 


2.U2 


2.2U 


c) Nonunion mean- 














estimated in union 














situation^ 


3.7^^ 


U.9U 


U.OO 


3.2U 


3.50 


2.76' 


Gross union/nonunion ^ 










differential 














[100(a/b)-100] 








22^ 




3U^ - 


Net union effect 












[100(c/b)-100] 


23^ 


53^ . 




19^ 






Percentage change in hourly 






- 




earninpjs. I969-70 














a) Union mean-actual 


0.2 


18.6 


9.2 


3.7 


12.7 


5.1 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


10.2 


15.1 


12.6 


12.8 


15.2 


3.2 


c) Nonunion mean- 












es'cimated in union 














situation® 


0.0 


18. U 


0.0 




13.9 


0.1 


Gross union/nonunion 












difference fa-bl 


-10.0 


3.5 


- 3.»* 


- 9.1 


- 2.5 


1.9 


Net union effect [c-b] 


-10.2 


3.3 


- 3.6 


- 7.9 


- 1.3 


- 3.1 


Usual hours worked per week 










on 1969 .16b 














a) Union mean-actual 


UI.3 


U3 .7 


U1.9 


U2.I 


U2.7 


U2.9 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


U2.9. 


'+3.5 


UU.7 


U3.6 






c ) Nonunion mean- 










estimated in union 














situation^ 


Ul ,9 


" U2.3 


U2.5 


U2.6 


U3.2 


ifU.6 


Gross union/nonunion 














difference [a-bl 


- 1.6 


- 1.8 


- 2.8 


- 1.5 


- 2.7 


- 1.6 


Net union effect [c-b] 


- 1.0 




- p p 


— JL • u 


- dtC. 


0.1 


Likelihood of unemployment 














between 1969 and 1970 














surveys 














a) Union mean-actual 


.13 


.29 ■ 


.12 


.2U 


.2U 


.33 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


.18^ 


.31 


.17 


.22 


.21 


.37 


c ) Nonunion mean- 












estimated in union 














situation^ 


.14 


.30 


.13 


.25 


.2U 


.28 


Gross union/nonunion 














difference [a-b] 


- .05 


- .02 


- .05 


.05 


.05 


- .04 


Net union effect | c-b"] 


- ,0U 


- .01 


- .OU 


.03 


.03 


- .09 



Table continued on next page. 
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-Table 6 Continued 



udriiiiigs ur enipxoyinenu 
experience 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


WHITES 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Maniif ao- 
buring 


t ion 




rkinUXoC 

turing 


nf'Virt'viC 
u uner^ 


turing 


Number of weeks unemployed 














UcbWccIl XyKjy dna JLy 1 \J 














surveys 














a) Union mpan—art'naT 


1.8 


3.1 


0.7 


2.2 


1.1 


1.0 


b) Nonunion mean-actual 


2.1 


2.7 


1.4 


2.3 


1.6 




c ) Nonunion mean- 












estimated in union 














situation ^ 


2.2 


3.5 


1.1 


2.3 


1.2 


2.9 


Gross union/nonunion 














difference [a-b1 


- 0.3 


O.U 


- 0.7 


- 0.1 


- 0.5 


- 0.9 


Net union effect ["c-b^ 


- 0.1 


0.8 


- 0.3 


0.0 


- 0.4 


.- 2.0 



a See footnote a , Table 5 . 

b For a general description of the universe, see footnote b, Table 5. The 
subgroups shown here are the only ones with sufficient sample cases of both 
covered and noncovered workers to provide reliable statistical estimates. 

c The term "other" includes all nonmanufac turing and nonconstruction industries. 

d See footnote c, Table 5. 

e See footnote d, Table 5. 
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in manufacturing were better off than those in constraction relative to^ 
their nonunion counterparts, in the construction industry white 
non\inion craftsmen were only slightly more likely (31 versus 29 percent) 
to experience a spell of \inemployment than comparable union workers , andtte 
unorganized actually jveraged about one-half week less joblessness, in 
manufacturing, however, the nonunionized were one-third again as likely 
as the unionized (18 versus I3 percent) to have been unen?)loyed and_ the 
nonunionized averaged about one-half week longer duration of unemployment 
during the 12 -month period. Thus, the greater impact of unionism on 
relative earnings among construction workers is at least partially 
offset by the greater union impact on the stability of employment in 
nonconstruction industries .20 

Operatives 

Among both white and black operatives, the overall effects of 
collective bargaining on 1969 average hourly earnings are substantial, 
but noticeably smaller than the union effects observed among craftsmen 
(Table 5). Likewise, the effects of unionism on the incidence of 
unemployment and on growth in earnings are somewhat smaller among 
operatives than craftsmen. On balance however, the evidence suggests 
that unions have raised the earnings of operatives for whom they 
bargain considerably above those of comparable \inorganized workers . 
Among whites, for exan?)le, the unionized enjoyed a net 30 percent hourly 
wage advantage at the beginning of the period. Furthermore, the 
unionized averaged about the same number of weeks of \inemployment as 
their nonunion counterparts. Although they worked about one and one-half 
hours less per week, and although their earnings grew less rapidly than 
comparable nonunion workers, it is doubtful that their annual earnings 
advantage was appreciably diminished. 

Among blacks, the effects of collective bargaining on I969 hourly 
wages were on average about 21 percent (Table 5). While this effect 
was offset somewhat during the course of the period, by the greater wage 
advancements in the noniinion sector, there were virtually no adverse 
effects of unionism on hours worked per week or on either the incidence 
or duration of unemployment. In fact, ^inionized black operatives 
averaged about one and one -half weeks less joblessness than their 
nonxinion counterparts . 

Among both white and black operatives the effects of collective 
bargaining on the various dimensions of earnings examined also appear 
to vary according to industry (Table 6). In manufacturing, for example, 



The small number of sample cases of \inionized black craftsmen in 
the construction industry with data available, on all relevant variables 
precludes an analysis comparable to that for whites. 
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the effects of \inionism on hourly earnings are only slightly smaller 
for operatives than. for craftsmen. The smaller effect observed among 
all operatives in Table 5 appears to be almost solely the effect of the 
construction industry. In industries other than construction and 
manufacturing--i.e. , the service-producing sector— the wage effects of 
iinionism are large and show little evidence of being offset, through more 
unemployment or lesser growth in. earnings. In manufacturing, however 
the wage differentials between union and nonunion operatives--being ' 
somewhat smaller at the beginning of the period—may possibly be reduced 
to a level which is more consistent with the overall estimates of Lewis 
(1963). 

As was found for craftsmen, among white operatives only a small 
proportion of the gross union-nonunion differential can be attributed 
to different personal and situational characteristics of covered and 
noncovered workers. In contrast, as much as one-third of the gross 
union-nonunion difference in hourly earnings among black operatives in 
manufacturing is eliminated when personal and situational characteristics 
are held constant— i.e. , the wage differential declines from 3I1 to 23 
percent (Table 6). This intercolor difference, of course, is consistent 
with the historically greater selectivity of the trade union movement 
_among black workers than among white workers . 

Laborers 

The net effects of collective bargaining on the earnings of laborers 
were also substantial, but they varied considerably by race (Table 5). 
Among whites, the net \inion-non\inion differential in I969 hourly earnings 
was 52 percent— 13 percentage points greater than the effect among white 
craftsmen and more than 20 percentage points greater than the effect 
among white operatives. The comparable union advantage among blacks, 
in contrast, was only Ik percent— smaller than- the effects among black 
craftsmen and operatives . The effects of unionism on other dimensions 
of total earnings, however, were working systematically to reduce 
iinion-nonunion differences in annual earnings among whites, and to widen 
the xinion advantage among blacks . 

«. 

While white -union laborers .averaged 5.8 weeks of -unemployment, for 
example- -three weeks more than their noniinion counterparts--black \inion 
laborers averaged about one-half week of \inemployment- -almost five and 
one-half weeks less than their noniinion coiinterparts . Likewise, while 
white -union laborers were a third (1|7 versus 3h percent) more likely to 
experience a spell of \inemployment than comparable noniinion laborers , 
black union laborers were only half as likely as their nonunion 
counterparts to have experienced any \inemployment (25 versus 1|7 percent). 
In addition, the data on hours usually worked per week suggest that 
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the union advantage among black laborers was larger than the ik percent 
estimated on the basis of- hourly earnings .21 



V COMPARISON OF RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN THE UNION AMD N ONUNION 
SECTORS ■ 

In the preceding section it has not been possible to examine racial 
differences in earnings within the \inion and noniinion sectors of the 
labor market. 22 Nonetheless, it has been observed that unionism is 
^^*^?.J^^^^^^^*i^^y effective for blacks and whites--e.g. , in terms of 
reducing susceptibility to unemployment. Yet, while iinions may in some 
cases be more advantageous, for blacks than whites, this does not mean 
that there are ho racial differences in a particular dimension of 
labor market experience in the \inionized sector. On the contrary, as 
Ashenfelter has also noted, it may simply mean that there is **less 
discrimination against black workers in the. average iinionized labor 
market than in the. average nonunion labor market, but not that 
discrimination is absent from the former. "23 

The purpose of this section of the analysis is to compare racial 
differences in several dimensions of labor market experience among 
ccniparable whites and blacks in the union sector, with racial differences 
among comparable whites and blacks in the noniinion sector. The dimensions 
of experience that are examined are the same ones explored in the 
preceding section. It should be noted, however, that racial differences 
within the union sector cannot capture whatever effects iinionism may 
have that result from discrimination in access to iinion membership. 

Data displaying the estimates of gross and net racial differences 
in each aspect of labor market experience are presented by occupation 
and collective bargaining statxis in Table 7. The regression results 
from which these estimates were obtained, presented in Appendix A, are 
the same as those used for the calculation of the net effects of 
collective bargaining coverage. The procedure used to move from the 



^■^^he small number of sample cases of laborers covered by 
collective bargaining precludes our analysis of tinion effects within 
industry groups . 

22 

In the preceding section our standardization for comparable 
characteristics was done within, not across, racial groups. Thxis, for 
example, tinionized whites were not made comparable to iinioni zed blacks. 
For a more technical explanation, see footnote 2k below. 

^Ashenfelter (1972), p. 1^62. 
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Table 7 Estimated Net^ Racial Differences in Selected Earnings and Employment 
Experience, by Occupation and Collective Bargaining Coverage^ 



Earnings or employment 
experience 


Craftsmen 


Operatives 


Laborers 


Union 


Nonunion 


Union 1 


Nonunion 


Union I 


Jonunion 


Average hourly earnings, 1969 














a) White mean-actual 




$2.96 


$3.50 


$2.62 


$3.52 


$2.25 


b) Black mean-actual 


3.38 


2.U9 


2.99 


2.22 


2.79 


1.90 


c) Black mean-estimated 














with white 














opportunities^ 


U.I8 


2.92 


3.32 


2.62 


3.38 


2.15 


Gross racial differential 














[100(a/b)-100] 




19^ 


17^ 


18^ 




18^ 


Net race effect 














[I00(c/b )rlOO] 




IH 


12^ 


, 18^ 


zz% 


13$^ 


Percentage change in hourly 














-earnings. 1969-70 














a) White mean-actual 


9.7 


13.1 


9.5 


11. u 


8.2 


15.3 


b) Black mean-actual. 


e 


10.1 


5.6 


13.7 


12.1 


19.8 


c) Black mean-estimated 














with white 














d 

opportunities 


e 


5.6 


U.l 


11.3 


2.2 


10.9 


-Gross racial difference [2^"^] 


e 


3.0 


3.9 


0.7 


- 3.9 


- 1.5 


Net race effect [c-b ] 


e 




" 1.5 


- 2.1 


- 9.9- 


- 8.9 


Likelihood of unemployment between 














1969 and 1970 surveys 














a) White mean-actual 


.19 


.19 


.26 


.21 


.17 


.31 


b) Black mean-actual 


e 


.26 


•52 


•35 


.25 


.17 


c) Black mean-estimated 














with white 














opportunities^ 


e 


.25 


.2U 


.21 


.11 


.29 


Gross racial difference fa-b") 


e 


- .07 


- .06 


- .11 


.22 


- .13 


Net race effect [c-b] 


e 


- .01 


- .08 


- .11 


.19 


- .18 


Number of weeks unemployed between 














1969 and 1970 surveys 














a) White mean-actual 


2.3 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


5.8 


2.7 


b) Black mean-actual 


e 


3.9 


3.9 


1.6 


0.6 


6.0 


^c) Black mean -estimated 














with white 














opportunities^ 


e 


2.U 


1.8 


1.1 


5.3 


2.0 


Gross racial difference [^"b^ 


e 


- 2.1 


- 1.7 


- 2.5 


5.2 


- 3.3 


Net race effect [c-b]. 


e 


- 1.5 


- 2.1 


- 3.2 


'^.7 


- 1.0 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 7 Continued 

a The differences shown are "net" in the sense of indicating the white/black 
difference after other characteristics have been held constant by regression 
analysis. These characteristics are industry group, education, occupational 
training, labor market experience high school curriculum, tenure, occupational 
information, health, region of residence, and size of local labor market. 

b The universe for the analyses of average hourly earnings in 1969 and usual hours 
worked per week is respondents I7 to 27 years of age, not enrolled in school and 
employed as blue collar wage and salary workers in the 1969 survey week. For 
the. analyses of unemployment and change in average hourly earnings the universe 
is further confined to those employed at the time of the 1970 survey. Since 
nonrespondents on any of the variables included in the regressions are excluded, 
the "actual" means shown here may differ slightly from those displayed in 
Tables 1-^. 

c The estimate is calculated by evaluating the regression equation for white 

respondents at the mean value of the .variables for black respondents-~within each 
unionization- occupation group* 

d In addition to the description in footnote c, the calculation is based on 
evaluating the white equation at the estimated average hourly earnings of the 
black workers, which are shown on line c of the first panel of this table, 

e Means and differ^sr^'^es not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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gross racial difference to the net difference was identical to the one 
used to adjust the gross union -nonunion differences to net differences. 
Thus, for example, we estimate what a black craftsmen covered by 
collective bargaining would earn if his wages were determined in the 
same way as those of his white couri'terpart by evaluating the wage^ 
regression equation for, white union workers at- the mean values for 
black union craftsmen. In contrast to the earlier presentation 
(Tables 5 and 6) in which we showed the net effect of collective 
bargaining, here we display the net effect of race (i.e., the net effect 
"of being, white"). One may, of course, label this as the effect of 
racial discrimination. 

Underlying. all of the findings discussed below is a complex set of 
effects displayed in the individual regression equations (Tables A-1 to 

For example, while irrespective of collective bargaining coverage, 
the gain to the^ wages of blacks from living outside of the South is 
larger than for whites, the differential gain is larger among the 
unionized. This, of course, is consistent with unions in the North 
being more racially egalitarian, than their Southern counterparts. Both 
labor market knowledge and experience yield greater payoffs for whites 
than for blacks , and the racial difference seems more pronounced among 



2k 

It must be noted that the procedure used here may yield rather 
different numerical estimates from those used to isolate the "pure" 
effect of collective bargaining. Thus, it^is not legitimate to employ, 
say, the estimated earnings shown in Table 6 to assess racial differences 
holding all other things constant. This may be demonstrated by reference 
to the" following equations, using the hourly earnings equation as an 
example. Consider the four estimated equations for white union (WU), 
white nonunion (WNU), black union (BU) and black nonunion (BNU) workers, 
respectively. 

_ A _ _ A 

(1) WUE (E^) = E X^. , (2) WNUE (Eg) = 2 Xg. , 

A _ _ A _ 

(3) BUE (E^) = E 71X3^? W BNUE (Ej^) = S 6^ Xj^^. To assess the net 

impact of unionism (collective bargaining) on hourly earnings we compared 

- ^A_ 
with Eg = S Oj^ Xg^ and E^ with Ej^ = J Xj^^ for whites and blacks, 

respectively. To calculate net racial differentials within the union 
and nonunion sectors, respectively, we compare E^^ with E^ = 

A _ _ _ A _ ^ ^ 

E Ct^ X^j^ and Eg with Ej^ = Z ^ki* ^^^^^^y? Eg and Ej^ cannot be used 

to examine the net racial differentials in the nonunion sector because 
they have not been calculated "holding all_other racial differences 
constant." Fiirthermore, it is clear that E^ and Ej^^will only be equal 

under very special circumstances, e.g., when each equals its 
A 

counterpart y^. 



workers not covered by collectively bargained agreements. In contrast, 
education appears to yield a greater monetary return among blacks than 
among whites in the unionized sector, while the opposite is true for 
the nonunionized. As a ilnal example, among workers covered by 
collective bargaining, having completed a vocational curriculum in high 
school yields a much larger (nearly three times) advantage to blacks 
than to whites . Among the nonunionized there is no appreciable 
intercolor difference in the impact of high school curriculum on 
earnings . 

Craftsmen 

Gross racial differences in I969 average hourly earnings are about 
27 percent in favor of whites in the union sector of the labor market 
and 19 percent in the nonunion sector, and the respective net race 
effects are 25 and I8 percent. That is, within each sector, nearly all 
of the black-white difference in hourly earnings is due to differential 
treatment of (or "returns" to) the attributes of whites and blacks. 
Thus, the net racial differentials among craftsmen imply somewhat greater 
racial equality in the nonunion sector. This conclusion must be 
tempered by our inability to analyze racial differences (according to 
collective bargaining coverage) in other employment experiences because 
of the small number of sample cases of unionized black craftsmen for 
whom the relevant information is available. 

Operatives 

In terms of I969 average hourly earnings , gross racial differentials 
among operatives are about the same size in the unionized and nonunionized 
sectors and are somewhat smaller than among craftsmen (Table 7). As 
was found in the case of craftsmen, in each sector the vast majority of 
the white wage advantage is attributable to racially unequal effects of 
the characteristics of workers. However, in contrast to the conclusion 
concerning craftsmen, the evidence on net racial wage differentials 
among operatives indicates greater racial equality among those covered 
by collective bargaining than among those not covered. That is, 
eliminating the racial differentials in treatment in the union sector 
would, reduce the white wage advantage from 17 to 5 percent, but the 
same change in the nonunion sector would reduce it from 18 to 0 percent. 
This intersector difference is somewhat attenuated by the data relevant 
to hourly earnings growth insofar as the white, wage advantage widened 
more between I969 and 1970 among the unionized . 

The data with respect to unemployment suggest that hourly earnings 
information probably understate the racial differentials in annual 
earnings, because black workers experienced mpre and longer spells of 
joblessness, irrespective of unionization status. Consistent with the 
wage data, the unemployment data imply greater racial equality in the 
union sector--i.e. , the black-white difference is larger among those 
not covered by collective bargaining. In sum, among young operatives 
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it is clear that the relative annual earnings disadvantage of blacks 
is diminished .by collective bargaining coverage. 

Laborers 

The evidence on racial differences in hourly earnings among nonfarm 
laborers yields nearly the same inference as was drawn for craftsmen, 
namely that racial equality seems to be more prevalent among workers 
not covered by collective bargaining agreements. Furthermore, it is 
only among these unskilled workers that we observe any narrowing of the 
black-white relative wage differential over the 1969-I97O period, with 
the narrowing being of about the same magnitude for union and nonunion 
workers. However, the unemployment data tell a different story than 
the wage data so that unambiguous conclusions are not possible. More 
specifically, among the unionized laborers susceptibility to and duration 
of unemployment are actually higher for whites than for blacks, whereas 
the opposite is true among the nonunionized. 



VI SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this study has been to examine the effects of 
collective bargaining on the relative earnings and employment experience 
of young blue collar males over the I969-I97O period. Specifically, we 
have examined the. effects of collective bargaining on five dimensions 
of labor market experience: (l) hourly rate of pay at the beginning of 
the period; (2) hours usually worked per week; (3) likelihood of being 
unemployed during the 12-month period; {k) duration of unemployment; 
and (5) growth in hourly earnings during the period. Additionally, we 
have examined the relationship between unionism and racial differentials 
in these measures of labor market experience. In all cases, we have 
attempted to ascertain the effects of collective bargaining on comparable 
workers within each race group. 

As an introduction to this analysis, the study highlighted "gross" 
union- nonunion differences in several dimensions of labor market 
experience during the period. In addition to the five listed above, 
union-nonunion differences in number of weeks worked, occupational 
status, provisions for overtime pay premiums', level of job satisfaction, 
frequency of voluntary turnover, and incidence of layoff were presented 
by major occupational category and race. Union-nonunion differences in 
a wide range of personal and situational characteristics--i.e. ^ education, 
training, amount of labor market experience, tenure, extent of occupational 
information, health, industry, region of residence, and size of community 
of residence--were also presented and discussed. 

The findings of this study leave little doubt that collective 
bargaining coverage has a substantial net inqpact on the hourly earnings 
of both white and black blue collar males in the early stages of their 
work careers. F\irthermore,. among blacks, there is considerable 
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evidence that the \inionized experienced a good deal less unemployment 
than their nonxinionized co\interparts. In terms of average hourly 
earnings, our estimates of the relative net advantage of the unionized 
range from ik percent among black nonfarm laborers to 52 percent among 
white nonfarm laborers , with the figure for operatives and craftsmen 
falling in the 20-ll0 percent range. Our data suggest some net narrowing 
of these wage differentials during the I969-I97O period, probably partly 
as a result of the small deferred wage increases built into \inion 
contracts renegotiated in 1968-I969.25 

*\thin major occupational categories the union earnings advantage 
was found to vary substantially according to major industry division, 
being noticeably smaller in manufacturing than in construction. 
Although young black men working in blue collar jobs covered by 
collective bargaining clearly are better off than their counterparts in 
noncovered jobs, our analysis does not yield an unambiguous answer to 
the question of whether the disadvantage of blacks relative to whites 
is greater in the unionized or nonunionized sector. The data on hourly 
earnings among craf-t;gmen and laborers (but not operatives) tend to 
support a hypothesis of greater racial equality in the nonunion sector. 
In contrast, the data on unemployment of operatives and laborers suggest 
greater racial equality in the union sector. Thus, we are not as 
confident about the Impact of unionization on racial inequality in 
annual income as some writers, e.g.. Hill (197'^), seem to be. 

Overall, our findings are in accord with several recent studies 
which have demonstrated greater effects of unionism on relative earnings 
than were estljnated by Lewis (1963).^ Ashenfelter (I973) and Stafford 
(1968) used microeconcmic data to estimate tinion effects on the earnings 
of blue collar workers during the 1960*s which exceeded those of Lewis. 
Similarly, a study by Ryscavage (197^) using data on I973 earnings 
contains estimates of \inion wage effects ranging from .20 to ^5 percent 
among maJ.e blue collar workers. 

Of course, our findings are not strictly comparable to those of 
previous research. For one thing, they are based on a restricted age 
cohort of blue collar males— young men who were between I7 and 27 years 
old in 1969--for whom the effects of \inionism may well be below average 
because their generally short tenure leaves them relatively \inprotected 
by the powerful seniority arrangements in the \inion sector. Thus, the 
findings are not necessarily generalizable to all blue collar males. 
On the other hand, for this particular cohort, our findings probably 
yield a better estimate of the impact of \inionism since, to the best of 
our knowledge, ours is the only study based on micro data that uses 
collective bargaining coverage rather than union membership as the 
criterion of organization. 



For disctission of the practice of **front-loading" new contracts 
see Estey (I970) . 
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Table A-1 Regression Results: Determinants of 1969 Average Hourly 
Earnings, by Race and Collective Bargaining Coverage^ 

(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variables 



Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Highest year of school 
completed 

Occupational training 
prior to I969 

Vocational curriculum 

Labor market experience 

Tenure with I969 enployer 

Occupational information 

No health limitation, I969 

Residence in South, I969 

Residence in large city, 
1969 

Constant 
F ratio 



WHITES 



Total number of respondents 
Mean of dependent variable 



Union 



0.6k* 

3.7h) 

0.23 

1.51) 

0.94* 

r.85) 

0.26** 

1.92) 

O.Oll 

0.81I) 

O.Oll 

0.39} 

0.17 

1.13) 

0.07* 
3.22) 

0.02 

0.76) 

0.02>Ht 

2.18) 

0.0k 

O.2I1) 

0.1|2* 

2.98) 



0, 
1, 
1, 
3. 



21** 

85) 
81* 
2k) 



.27 
12.6 



Nonunion 



0.35* 
3.06) 
0.16 

I. 39) 
O.I18* 

II. 28) 
0.30* 
3.57) 

0.17* 
5.76) 

0.05 

0.6k) 

0.03 

0.23) 

0.12* 

8.61) 

0.03 

1.52) 

0.02* 

2.85) 

0.09 

0.91) 

0.17** 

2.01) 

0.35* 
3.79) 
0.95* 
2.80) 

.32 

19.8 



BLACKS 



Union 



O.I15** 

2.02) 

0.37** 

2. Ill) 

I.I18* 

6.25) 

0.23 

I.2I1) 

0.13* 

2.62) : 



0.18 

1.29) 

0.51I* 

2.83) 

0.05** 

89) 

oil 

83) 
00 

11) 
01 

05) 
77* 



I1.92) 

0.29j(* 
1.88) 

0.79 
1.28) 

.37 
9.58 



Nonunion 



O.lll* 

3.39) 

0.16** 

1.88) 

O.lll 

1.17) 

0.07 

0.79) 

0.10* 

3.97) 

0.01 

0.06) 
0.09 
0.71I) 
0.03* 

2.38) 

0.00 

0.15) 

0.00 

0.26^ 

O.IB 

1.31) 

0.1I3* 

3.9k) 

0.16 

1.50) 

0.82** 

2.52) 
.23 
7.1I5 



1*15 

3.72 



531 

2.68 



193 

3.00 



275 

2.16 



* 

Mr* 



ERIC 



Respondents 17 to 27 years of age not enrolled in school and en?)loyed as " 
blue collar wage and salary workers in I969. 

For a complete description of the variables and units of measurement, see 
Glossary and text. 

Significant at a < .01. 

Significant at .01 <ot < .05. 
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Table A-2 Regression Results: Determinants of the Likelihood of 
Unei^loyment between the 1969 and 197O Surveys, by Race 
and Collective Bargaining, Coverage^ 

(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variables 



WHITES 



Union 



Nonunion 



BLACKS 



Union 



Nonunion 



Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Construction. 

Manufactiiring 

Highest year of school 
coicpleted 

Occupational training, 
1969-70 

Vocational curriculum 

Labor market experience 

Tenure with 1969 employer 

Occupational information 

No health limitation, 1969 

Residence in South, 1969 

Residence in: large city, 
1969 

Constant* ^ 
F ratio 



-21.9* 

- 3.00) 
-13.8** 

- 2.08) 
16.7* 

2.1*6) 

0.8 

0.1k) 



,06) 



0.2 
O.OU) 

- 9.6 

- I.5U) 

- 1.7** 

- l.9h) 

- 2.7** 

- 2.11) 
o.k 
1.11) 
5.1 
0.60) 

- 5> 

- o.90> 

1.16) 

76.9* 
3.22) 

0.08 

3.68 



- 6.3 

- 1.10) 

- 3.5 

- 0.60) 
Ik. 6* 

2.65) 

0.9 

0.23) 

- l.k 

- 1.03) 

8.4** 

2.15) 

- 6.0 



1. 
0. 
1. 
k. 
k. 
0. 
1. 



11) 
7 

01) 
5* 
28) 
3 

13) 
■12.7** 
• 2.19) 

■ 

1.33) 

9.6** 
2.12) 
68.5* ' 
3.9^+) 

0.10 

5.01 



- l.k 

- 0.11) 

19.7 
2.15) 

32. k* 
2.50) 

.1.2 
0.12) 

- 5.5** 

- 2.11) 

2.9 
0.38) 
9.6 
1.0k) 

■ 3.k* 

- 2.6k) 

- k.^** 

■ 1.72) 

- 0.8 

- 1.63) 
-2.3 

- 0.20) 
-12.2 

- l.kS) 

1.5 

0.19), 
125.7* 

3.96) 
0.18 
3.58 



-23.3* 

- 2.k3) 
-12.9** 

- 1.76) 

8.8 
0.9k) 
3.6 
0.52) 

- 1.8 

- 0.89) 

10.9 
l.l»6) 

- 3.9 

- 0.38) 

- 1.1 

- 0.93) 

- k.o** 

- 2.16) 
0.7 
1.33) 

-20.8 

- 1.3k) 

- k:3 

- 0.1*6) 

- 2.6 

- 0.29) 
79.6* 

2.65) 

0.0k 
1.72 



Total number of respondents 
Mean of dependent variable 



387 
27.1 



U75 
.22.2 



156 
27.0 



2l*7 

37.1 



Respondents 17 to 27 years of age not enrolled in school and employed as 
blue collar wage and salary workers in I969 and 197O. 
For a coojJlete- description of the variables and units of measurement, see 
Glossaiy. and text. 

Significant at a < .01. 
Significant at .01 < oc < .65. 
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Table A~3 Regression Resiats: Determinants of Weeks Uneicployed 
between 1969 and I970 Surveys, by Race and Collective 
Bargaining Coverage^ 

(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variables 



WHITES 



Union 



Nonunion 



BLACKS 



Union 



Nonunion 



Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Highest year of school 
completed 

Occupational training, 
1969-70 

Vocational curriculum 

Labor market experience 

Tenure with I969 eiii)loyer 

Occupational information 

No health limitation, I969 

Residence in South, 1969 

Residence in large city, 
1969 

Constant 
F ratio 



■ 2.5** 

■ 2.18) 

■ 2.8* 

■ 2.67) 

2.1+** 
2.22) 
1.1 
1.23) 

0.6** 
1.97) 

0.6 

0.73) 
1.8** 

1.75) 
0.3** 
2.01) 

0.1+** 

1.80) 

0.1 

1.67) 
1.9 

l.i+3) 

0.5 
o.k7) 

0.3 

0.1+7) 

8.5** 

2.22) 

0.06 

3.02 



0.3 

0.33) 

0.1 

0.16) 

1.3 

1.51) 

0.7 

1.03) 

- 0.7* 

- 3.21) 

1.2 
1.96) 

- 0.3 

- 0.31) 

- 0.2W 

- I.9I+) 

- 0.1+** 

- 2.16) 
0.0 

0.07) 

- 1.8** 

- 1.91) 

- i.2 

■ 1^.-79) 

1.3 

1.82) 
12.2* 

h.36). 

0.05 

2.82 



0.8' 
0.29) 

3.9* 

2.05) 

2.1 

0.79) 

0.9 

0.k2) 

0.0 

0.05) 

- 0.3 

- 0.17) 

0.8 
0.1+1) 

- 0.1+ 

- 1.1+9) 

- 0.7 

- 1.31) 

- 0.3* 

- 2.52) 

- 0.1+ 

- 0.15) 

- 3.0 

- 1.71+) 

0.0 
0.02) 

12.7** 

1.93) 

o.n 

2.52 



- 2.0 

- 1.03) 

- 1.6 

- 1.12) 

2.7 

1.1+6) 

1.1 

0.80) 

- 0.1+ 

- 1.01) 

0.0 

■ 0.03) 

■ 0.7 

- 0.36) 

- 0.5** 

■ 2.10) 
0.3 

0.92) 

0.1 

0.87) 

■2.6 

• 0.83) 

■ 1.3 
0.70) 

■ 0.5 
0.30) 

13.7* 
2.29) 

0.00 

0.79 



Total number of respondents 
Mean of dependent variable 



387 
3.0 



1+75 
2.0 



156 
3.8 



2I+7 
I+.7 



Respondents I7 to 27 years of age not enrolled in school and employed as 
blue collar wage and salary workers in I969 and 1970. 

For a complete description of the variables and units of measurement, see 
Glossary and text. 

Significant at ct < .01. 

Significant at .01 < qc < .05. 
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Table A-k Regression Results: Determinants of Usual Hours Worked per 
Week on I969 Job, by Race and Collective Bargaining Coverage® 

(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variables 



Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Highest year of school 
completed 

Occupational training, 
prior to I969 

Vocational curriculum 

Labor market experience 

Tenure with 1969 employer 

Occupational information 

No health limitation, I96S 

Residence in South, I969 

Residence in large .city, 
1969 

Constant 
F ratio 



WHITES 



Union 



1.1 

1.21) 

2.0* 

2:53) 

- 0.2 

- 0.25) 

- 0.6 

- 0.85) 

0.5** 
2.15) 

- 1.6* 

- 2.78) 

0.1^ 

o.k9) 
0.3* 
3.09) 
0.2 

1.63) 
0.0 

- 0.16) 

- 0.6 

- 0.5U) 
o.k 
0.51) 

- 0.8 

- I.k2) 

3h.7* 

12.111.) 

0.05 

:2.68 



Nonunion 



3.7^ 
2.92) 
k.7* 
3.68) 

- 1.2 

- 1.00) 

- 1.8** 

- 1.98) 

0.1 

0.17) 

- 1.0 

- 1.13) 

1.6 
1.30) 
0.3** 
2.09) 

- 0.3 

- 1.31) 
0.1 
1.38) 
2.7** 
2.13) 
0.9- 
1.0k) 

0.5 

OM) 
33.0* 
8.51) 

o.oU 

2:63 



BLACKS 



Union 



- 2.3 

- 1.38) 

- 1.1 

- 0.91) 
-0.1^ 

- 0.25) 
2.9** 

2.11) 

- 0.1 

- 0.35) 

3.6* 
3.62) 

- 3.3* 

- 2.66) 
0.0 

- 0.05) 

- 0.1 

- 0.20) 
0.0 

- 0.57) 
3.1** 

2.00) 

1.3 

1.13) 

0.2 
0.17) 

39 'h* 

9.17) 

0.10 
2.37 



Nonunion 



-0.2 

- 0.13) 
2.1 

1.7 

0.97) 

2.9** 

2.23) 

0. 6 

1. U5) 

- 3.2** 

- 2.29) 

- 0.3 

- 0.1k) 

0. k** 
2.05) 

- 0.6 

- 1.72) 

- 0.2 

- 2.35). 

1. k 
oM) 
6.0* 
3M) 

3.2** 
1.96) 
31. h* 
5.57) 

0.11 
3. ho 



Total number of respondents 
Mean of dependent variable 



387 
kl.Q 



U75 
h3.3 



156 

1|2.2 



2k7 
k2.2 



Respondents 17 to 27 years of age not enrolled in school and employed as 
blue collar wage and salary workers in I969. 

For a complete description of the variables and vmits of measurement, see 
Glossary and text. 

Significant at a < .01. 

Significant at .01 < a < .05. 
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Table A-5 Regression Results.: Determinants of Percent Change in 

Average Hourly Earnings 1969-I976, by Race and Collective 

Bargaining Coverage^ 

(t-ratios-.in parentheses) 



b 

Explanatory variables 


WH] 


ITES 


BLACKS 












Union 


Nonunion 


Union 


Nonunion 


Craftsmen 


lO.li-^Ht- 


0 Q 


17.6** 


- 2.0 




( 2.01) 


( 0.18) 


( 1.87) 


(- 0.29) 


Operatives 


7.0 




2.0 


1.0 




( 1.50) 


( o!26) 


( 0.29) 


( 0.17) 


Construction 




2.5 


13.0 


-ill. 9** 




( 1-81) 


f 0 Uq) 


( 1.19) 


(- 2.08) 


Manufacturing 


- 9.0** 


- 2.1I 


- 3.3 


-22.5* 




(- 2. Ill) 


(- 0.66) 


(- O.I|I|) 


(- 1^.57) 


Highest year of school 








coii5>leted 


- 2.1 


2.6^^ 


.1.8 


- 0.7 






( 1.91) 


( 0.83) 


(- O.I16) 


Occupational training, 






1969-70 


- 0.7 




- 2.0 


- 0.9 




(- 0.20) 


f 0 QS) 


(- 0.3i|) 


(- 0.16) 


Vocational curriculum 


7 7 


- 2 6 


•9Tb" 


- 7.2 




( 1 80) 




( 1.30) 


(- O.8I1) 


Labor market experience 


0.0 


0 U 


0.9 


- 1.5 


Tenure with I969 employer 


( 0 nliV 




( 0.88) 


(- 1.75) 


1.0 


0 Q 


- 0.1 


- 0.9 




( l.lll) 


f 1 00) 


(- 0.07) 


(- 0.71) 


Occupational information 


0 6^ 


0.6^"**' 


0.1 


0.6** 


No health limitation, I969 






( 0.22) 


( 1.67) 




10 0 


13. 1| 


22.8** 


Residence in South, 1969 


(-0 05) 




( 1.25) 


( 2.09) 


0.0 


2.0 


-23. 1|* 


-21. ii* 




( 0.01) 


( 0.56) 


(- 3.3»+) 


(- 3.02) 


nesiaence m xarge cioy. 








1969 


- 0.2 


2.6 


7.1 


-111. 3** 


Average hourly earnings 


(- 0.07) 


( 0.61) 


( l.Oo) 


(- 2.17) 










on 1969 job 


-11.6* 


-12.6* 


-23.0* 


-lli.l* 




(- 6.27) 


(- 6.68) 


(- 5.hk) 


(- 3.1+2) 


Constant 


118.7* 


- 15.0 


39.7 


61.2* 




( 2.75) 


(- 0.89) 


( 1.53) 


( 2.61) 




.11 


.10 


.16 


.19 


F ratio 


3.78 


I1.20 


2.63 


3.99 


Total number of respondents 


322 


385 


122 


181 


Mean of dependent variable 


9.2 


ill. 3 


9.1 


15.2 



a Respondents not enrolled in school and eroployed as blue collar wage- and 

salary workers in 1969 and I97O. 
b For a ccciplete description of the variables and units of measurement, see 

Glossary and text. 
^ Significant at a < -01. 
^ Significant at .01 < a < .05. 
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APPENDIX C 
GLOSSARY 



AGE 

Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to April 1, 1970. 

"ANNUAL" EARNINGS 

The sum of wages, salaries, canmissions and tips (before 
deduction) earned by the respondent during the 12-month 
period prior to the survey. 

ATTRITION RATE 

The attrition rate between year x and year jr is the proportion 
of respondents interviewed in year x who were not 
re interviewed, for whatever reason, in year jr. The 
"noninterview rate" between^year x and year ^ is the 
proportion of respondents in year x who were not interviewed 
in year jr for reasons other than entry into the armed forces. 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

CLASS OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per time-unit, 
commission, tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for 
a private eiii)loyer or any government unit. 

Self-employed Worker 

A person working in his own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit 
or fees . 

Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or in a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom he is 
related by blood or marriage. 

COLOR 

In this report the term "blacks" refers only to Negroes;- 
"whites" refers to Caucasians. Thus, there is a difference 
in terminology between this report and the first two voliMes 
of this series in which "blacks" referred to the group now 
referred to in U.S. Government reports as "Negro and other 
races ." 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAmENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
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EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



HEALTH " 

A binary variable assigned the value "1" if the respondent 
reported no work limiting health condition in I97O or if a 
reported condition was of a shorter duration than one year, 
and the value "0" otherwise. 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest year finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school completed are denoted in 
integer units (e.g., a high school graduate who did not 
enter college is coded as 12). 

HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

Compensation--in dollars— for work performed. This is 
limited to wage and salary workers because it is virtually 
impossible to ascertain to what extent the earnings of the 
self-employed are wages as opposed to other kinds of returns. 
If a time unit other than an hour was reported, hourly rates 
were computed by first converting the reported figure into 
a weekly rate and then dividing by the nxmiber of hours 
usually worked per week. 



INDUSTRY 



There are 12 one-digit-level classes of the Bureau of the 

Census* functional classification of employers on. the basis 

of nature of final product. In this study, binary variables 

were used to distinguish, on the one hand, the construction 

industry from all others, and on the other hand, manufacturing 
industries from all' others. 



JOB 



A continuous period of service with a given employer. 
Current (or Last) Job 

For those respondents who were employed during 
the survey week: the job held during the survey 
week. For those respondents who were either 
unemployed or out of the labor force: the most 
recent job. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD OF WORK: See OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 

LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the. Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 
during the survey week. 
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Employed 

All respondents who d\iri:ig the survey week were 
either (l) "at work"— those who did any work 
for pay or profit or worked without pay for 15 
hours or more on a family farm or business; or 
(2) "with a Job but not at work"— those who did 
not work and were not looking for work, but had ^ 
a Job or business from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, industrial 
dispute, bad weather, or because they were taking, 
time of f for various other reasons. 
Unemployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during 
the survey week and (l) either were looking or 
had looked for a Job in the- four-week period 
prior to the survey; (2) were waiting to be 
recalled to a Job from which they were laid off; 
or (3) were waiting, to report to a new Job within 
30 days. 
Out of the Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither employed nor unemployed 

during the survey week, 

LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 

The- total number of years between the time the respondent 
left school and 1969* For the purpose of this study the 
variable was ccraputed as (AGE-EDUCATIONAL ATTAlNMENT-5) , and 
thus it actually is "potential" experience since it abstracts 
from discontinuities in formal schooling and from military 
service subsequent to schooling, 

lARGE CITY 

A binary variable denoting the 'size of the population in the 
area in which the respondent resided in I969, The variable 
was assigned the value "1" if the area had a (i960) labor 
force containing at least 300,000 persons which corresponds 
approximately to areas with populations of 500,000 or more. 

-NONUNIONIZED: See UNIONIZED 
OCCUPATION 

The ten occupation groups are the ten one-digit classes used 
by the bureau of the Census in the i960 Census. The four 
types of occupation are white collar (professional and 
technical workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; 
clerical workers; and sales workers); blue collar , (craftsmen 
and foremen, operatives, and nonfarm laborers); service ; 
and farm (farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers) . 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST (measured in I966 survey only) 

A series of questions designed to measure the extent of the 
respondent's information about the labor market. First, the 
respondent is asked to choose one of several job descriptions 
that best matches each of 10 specified job titles. Second, 
'iie is asked to indicate the amoxint of regular schooling 
typically achieved by men in each of the occupations. Third, 
he chooses from a pair of occupations the one in which he 
thinks average annual earnings is higher. For scoring 
procedures see Kohen and Breinich, "Knowledge of the World 
of Work," 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents 
include government,, \inions, and business enterprises. A 
training course sponsored by a company must last at least 
six weeks to be considered a "program," 

PSU (PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT) 

One of the 235 areas of the country from which the sample 
for this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (standard 
metropolitan statistical area) or a county, 

SATISFACTION WITH JOB, LEVEL OF 

Respondent's report of his feelings toward his job when 
confronted with the following foiir alternatives; "like it 
very much, like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, dislike 
it very much." When used as a binary variable, the first 
response is characterized as "highly satisfied" in distinction 
to all of the others, 

SELF-EMPLOYED: See CLASS OF' WORKERS 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF OCCUPATION 

An index devised by Duncan which assigns a two-digit status 
score to each three-digit occupational category in the 
CensTis classification scheme. For details see 0, D, Dxincan, 
"A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupations," in A, J, Reiss 
Jr,, et al,. Occupations and Social Status (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 196I), 
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SOUTH 

A binary variable characterizing the Census region of residence 
of the respondent in 1969. It was assigned the value "1" if 
the respondent lived in the District ^o£ Columbia or one of 
the following states: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma or Texas. 

SURVEY WEEK 

For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to denote 
the calendar week preceding the date of interview . In the 
conventional terminology of the Bureau of the Census, it 
means "reference week." 

TENURE 

The total number of years spent by the respondent in the job 
in which he was employed during the 1969 (or 1970 ) survey 
week. 

TRAINING: See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Rate 

The proportion of the labor force classified as 
unemployed. 
Spell of 

A continuous period of unemployment of at least one 
week's duration. 
Weeks of ' 

Number of weeks during which the respondent reported 
that he was looking for work or on lay-off from a job. 

UNIONIZED 

As used in this study, the term refers to a worker whose 
wages (salary) were set by a collective bargaining agreement. 
It does not refer exclusiA'ely to workers who were members of 
the union or employee association that participated in 
reaching the collectively bargained agreement. 

PPAID FAMILY WORKER:. See CLASS OF WORKER 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE SCHOOL: See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING OUTSIDE 

SCHOOL 

WAGE AND SAIARY WORKERS: See CLASS OF WORKER 
WAGE RATE: See HOURLY RATE OF PAY 
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WEEKS IN LABOR FORCE 

Cumulative number of weeks that the respondent reported that 
he was either working, looking for work, or on lay-off from 
a job. 
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APPEHDK D 
ATTRITION FROM THE SAMPLE 



Of the 5,225 membc-s of the sample interviewed in I966, 3,993 
were reinterviewed in 1970. The sample has thus diminished by about- 
one-fourth (22 percent of the whites and 28 percent of the blacks) 
(Table D-l).lj2 As has been noted in previotis reports, this proportion 
considerably overstates the error involved in using the sample to 
represent the national civilian population of men I8 to 28 years of 
age in I97O because about half of the noninterviewees had entered the 
armed forces .3 About k percent of the initial sanqple refused (by 1970) 
to continue their participation in the survey, another 3 percent could 
not be located by Census interviewers, and an additional k percent 
were not interviewed for other reasons. 

As has been indicated in earlier volumes, the likelihood of 
dropping out of the sample for each of the several reasons mentioned 
above varies systematically according to a. number of characteristics of 
the young men. Irrespective of color, young men; who were students in 
1966 were more likely than those out of school to have dropped from 



In this report the term "blacks" refers exclusively to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians. This terminology is the same as that 
used in the third and fourth volumes in the series, but different from 
that -used in the first two voliimes, in which "blacks" referred to the 
group now shown in U.S. Government reports as "Negro and other races." 

2 

This report departs from the format of earlier voHijisiics by 
displaying, only sample sizes,, rather than populatior^ estimates . With 
the exception of the attrition discussion, all analyses have bt en 
performed by applying the appropriate population weight to each sample 
ease. 

o 

On the other hand, the national civilian population of men I8 to 
28 in 1970 includes some men who were not surveyed in the initial 
sample, namely those who were Ik to 2k and in the armed forces in 1966. 

k 

These reasons include temporary absence from the home, 
institutionalization, and death. 
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Table D-1 



Interview Status I97O by Interview, Status I967-.I969. 
ard Color: All Respondents in the Initial (1966) 

Sample^ 



Interview status 
and 1967-69 



1970 





WHi:i 


PES 


BLACKS. 




Percent 


Percent. 








of 


of 


of 


of 




total 


subtotal 


total 


subtotal 


1969 


78 


100 


72 


100 


73 


92 


63 


88 




2 


3 


k 


5 


1967 


2 


3 


3 


5 


1966 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1969 


22 


100 


28 


100 


' 6 


27 


9 


32 


1968 


6 


29 


9 


30 


1967 


6 


26 


7 


23 


1966 


k 


17 


1| 


15 




3.00 




100 






3J3h 




IMS 





Interviewed I970 
Interviewed last in 
Interviewed. last in 
Interviewed last in 
Interviewed last in 
Not interviewed 1970 
' Interviewed last in 
Interviewed last in 
Interviewed' last in 
Interviewed last in 
Total percent 
Total. number of 
respondents 



a The total sanple in 1966 consisted of 5,225 men 1^+ to 2k years 
of age^ This table excludes 53 respondents who are classified 
as neither white nor black (eVg*, Chinese Americans, American 
Indians ) . 



the sample as of 1970. This is a function of the aging of the sample 
and the consequently greater eligibility for entrance to the. armed 
forces of those who were students in 1966. Among 1966 stxidents the 
attrition rate due to entrance into the armed forces was about four- 
and-one-half times the corresponding rate for 1966 nonstudents (Table 
D-2), In general, blacks have had e higher net rate of attrition from 
the sample than whites, despite the fact that blacks have exhibited a 
higher return-to-the-sample rate. As has been pointed out in previous 
volumes, this intercolor difference is not due to a different rate of 
entrance to military service, but to a higher rate of "disappearance" 
among blacks than among whites. 

A detailed breakdown of the net attrition rate by selected 
demographic characteristics is presented in Tables D-2 and D-3, 
Above-average net attrition rates characterized the youngest (i.e., 
under I8) members of the sample, principally because of their 
susceptibility to the military draft. Among black, respondents attrition 
has been particularly pronounced among youth residing outside of the 
South at the initial interview,. Between the fourth (1969) and fifth 
(1970) surveys, attrition was ciisproportionately high among young men 
who left school between the third and fouii^h surveys and among those 
who changed county (SMSA) of residence between 1968 and 1969. 

Several aspects of the gross changes in the sample over time are 
also noteworthy, because the net attrition rates do not reveal the 
entire picture of changes in the samplers size and composition. For 
example, more than 9 percent of those interviewed in 197O had been 
noninterviewees In I969 (Table D-l) . In fact, over 5 percent of those 
interviewed in 197O were not interviewed in either of the preceding 
surveys (i.e., 1968 and I969). This phenpmenon of recovering temporary 
absentees has grown, as we anticipated. 5 As can be seen from Table -D-l|, 
the decline in net year-to-year attrition has been produced principally 
by a steady increase in the proportion and number of respondents 
returning to the sample. These figures attest both to the diligence, 
and expertise of the Census interviewers and to the cooperativeness of 
the respondents ^ Stated in somewhat different terms these facts are 
even more striking. Of the young men who were not interviewed in I969 
but were "eligible"^ for interview in 1970, more than four-fifths were 



See Kohen, Career Thresholds , vol. ^, p. 5. ^ 

^For purposes of this discussion, those eligible for interview in 
1970 were respondents who, in 1970, were in the civilian noninstitutional 
population and who had not been dropped from the sample due to (l) a 
refusal- to participate previously or (2) two consecutive (nonmilitary) 
noninterviews previouslj*:? 
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Tabie D-2 Attrition Rate between I966 and 1970 by Reason and Selected Characteristics 

of Respondents, I966 



jLj^oo - onarac tens tic 


Total number 

of sample 
cases, 1966 


Noninterview rate 


Armed 


Total 
attrition 
rate 


Refusal 


Unable to 
locate 


1 Total^ 
1 


forces 


All respondents 














White 


3,734 


4 ^ 


2 


9 


12 


22 


Black 


1,438 


4 


6 


16 


13 


28 


Enrolled in school 














White' 


2,334 


4 


1 


8 


17 


25 


Black 


834 


4 


5 


13 


19 


32 


Not enrolled in school 














White 


1,400 


6 


3 


12 


4 


16 


Black 


604 


4 


7 


19 


^ 4 


2U 


Student, IU-I7 years old 














White 


1,625 


4 


2 


8 


18 


25 


Black 


708 


k 


5 


13 


' 19 


32 


Student, I8-I9 years old 














White 


383 


3 


b 


6 


22 


29 


Black 


87 


3 


3 


Q 

7 


21 


30 


Student, 20-24 "ears old 














White 


326 


4 


1 


8 


11 


19 


Black 


39 


5 


3 


10 


15 


26 


Student, living in South 














';rfiite 


674 


3 


2 


7 


18 . 


26 


Black 


597 


1 


5 
✓ 


10 


19 


29 


Student, living in non-South 














White 


1 ,660 


4 


1 


8 


17 


25 


Black 


237 


10 


5 
✓ 


20 


17 


38 


Nonstudent, 14-17 years old 














White 


162 


6 


4 


16 


16 


31 


Black 


124 


6 


9 
✓ 


28 


9 


37 


Nonstudent, 18-I9 years old 














White 


294 




2 


11 


8 


19 


Black 


144 


4 


5 


14 


10 


2U 


Nonstudent, 20-24 years old 














White 


Q44 


6 


2 


12 


JL 




Black 


336 


4 


7 


18 


1 


19 


Nonstudent, living in South 














White 




6 


4 


13 


M 


17 


Black 




2 


5 


14 


5 


20 


Nonstudent, living in 














non-South 














White 


941 


5 


2 


12 


1* 


16 


Black 


193 


9 


10 


30 


3 


33 



a Total includes some respondents who were not interviewed for other reasons including 

temporary absence, institutionalization and death, 
b Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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Table D-3 Attrition Rate between 1969 and 197 0 by Reason and Selected Characteristics 

of Respondents , 19^9 



1969 Characteristic 


Total number 


Noninterview rate 


Armed 


Total 


of sample 


Refusal 


Unable to 


Totaia 


forces 


attrition 




cases , 1969 




locate 






rate 


All respondents 














White 


3,933 


1 


2 


3 


4 


8 


Black 




1 


5 


7 


5 


13 


^ Student 1968 and 1969 














y White 


973 


b 


1 


2 


5 


8 


Black 


259 


1 


2 


4 


5 


9 


Student 1968, nonstudent 1969 














White 


354 


1 


2 


2 


13 


16 


Black 


147 


0 


5 


6 


14 


20 


: Nonstudent 1968 and 1969 














White 


1,380 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 
✓ 


Black 


565 


1 


6 


8 


2 


11 


; Married, 1968 and 1969 














White 


628 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Black 


131 


2 


5 


8 


0 


8 : 


Never married, 1969 














White 


1 ,674 


1 


2 


4 


7 


11 


Black 


717 


1 


5 


7 


7 


14 


Never married 1968, married 














1969 














White 


537 


b 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Black 


169 


1 


2 


5 


, 4 


8 


Migrant 1968-1969 














White 


275 


0 


3 


4 


6 


10 


Black 


74 


0 


15 


16 


7 


23 


Nonmigrant 1968-1969 












White 


2,652 


1 


1 


3 


4 


7 


Black 


982 


1 


4 


6 


5 


11 


Student 1969» nonmigrant 














1968-1969 














White 


1 ,006 


1 


1 


3 


5 


8 


nioCK 


26 0 


2 


2 


4 


5 


9 


Nonstudent 1969, migrant 














1968-1969 














White 


192 


0 


4 


4 


6 


10 


Black 


63 


0 


18 




8 


27 


Nonstudent 1969, nonmigrant 












1968-1969 














White 


1,646 


1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


Black 


714 


1 


5 


7 


5 


12 



a Total includes some respondents who were not interviewed for other reasons including 

temporary absence, institutionalization and death, 
b Between 0.1 and 0.5 percent. 
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Table D-l| Gross and Net Changes in Saiqple Size, by Race and 

Survey Year 





Total 


Percent 


Survey year and interview 


number 


of 


status 


of 


initial 




respondents 


sample 




WHITES 


interviewea lyob, not interviewed lyo" 


305 


8.2 


Interviewed I967, not interviewed I968 


359 


9.6 


Not -interviewed I967, interviewed I968 


hi 


1.3 


Net attrition 1967-I968 


312 


8.3 


Tntevvipwpd 1 0^8 nn't* ■? rrfpTvi oTiTorl 1 oAo 


.322 


8.6 


Not interviewed I968, interviewed I969 


138 


3.7 


Net attrition 1968-I969 


181| 




Interviewed I969, not interviewed I970 


222 


5.9 


Not interviewed I969, interviewed. I97O 


212 


5.7 


Net attrition I969-I970 


10 


0.2 


Net attrition I966-I97O 


811 


21.7 




- BLACKS 


inxerviewea xyoOj not mterviewea. xyo7 


125 


8.7 _ 


Interviewed I967, not interviewed I968 


176 


12.2 


, Not interviewed 1967, interviewed I968 


26 


1.8 


Net attrition I967-I968 


150 


10. 1| 


Interviewed I968 , not interviewed I969 


177 


12.3 


Not interviewed I968, interviewed I969 


71 




Net attrition I968-I969 


106 




Interviewed 1969) not interviewed I970 


129 


9.0 


Not interviewed 1969, interviewed I97O 


103 


7.2 


Net attrition I969-I97O 


26 


1.8 


Net -attrition 1966-I97O 


kO'J 


28.3 
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actually interviewed and this proportion rises to nine-tenths when one 
focuses on those who were in the armed forces in 1969* 

Finally, it is of interest to note that some changes in the 
sample's composition as a result of selective attrition actually are 
smaller than they would have been in the absence of respondents 
returning to the sample. First, black respondents have had a higher 
return-to-the-sample rate than whites, partially offsetting , the higher 
gross attrition among blacks. Second, as suggested above, many of the 
returnees are yoxing men who entered military service subsequent to the 
initial interview, and entrance to the military during this period is 
closely related to several important demographic characteristics. For 
exan^le, while net attrition has been above average among respondents 
18 and 19 years of age in I966, their return rate also has been 
disproportionately high. 
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APPENDK E 

SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 



The Survey of Work Experience of Young Men is one of four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of La'bor. Taken together these surveys comprise the 
National Longit\idinal Surveys . 

The 1970 survey was the fifth of a series of six annual interviews 
conducted for the Survey of Work Experience of Yoxing Men. The respondents 
were, between the ages of 1^1 and 2k at the time of the first interview 
conducted in I966; thus, the age range in I97O was 18 to 28. 

The Sample Design 

The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multi-stage 
probability sample located in 235 sample areas comprising U85 counties 
and independent cities representing every state and the District of 
Columbia. The 235 sanople areas were selected by grouping all of the 
nation's counties and independent cities into about 1,900 primary 
sampling units (PSU*s) and further forming 235 strata of one or lODre " 
PSU*s that are relatively homogeneous according to socioeconomic 
characteristics. Within each of the strata a single PSU was selected 
by chance to represent the stratum. Within each PSU a probability 
sample of housing units was selected to represent the civilian 
noninstitutionalized population. 

Since, one of the survey requirements wac to provide separate 
reliable statistics ^for Negroes and other races, households in 
predominantly Negro and other race enumeration districts (ED's) were 
selected at a rate three times that for households in predominantly 
white ED'S. The sample was designed to provide approximately 5>000 
interviews for each of the four surveys --about 1,500 Negroes and other 
races and 3>500 whites. When this requirement was examined in light 
of the expected number of persons in each age-sex color group it was 
found that approximately ^12, 000 households would be required in order 
to find the requisite number of Negroes and other races in each 
age -sex group. 

An initial sample of about ^12,000 housing units was selected and a 
screening interview took place in March and April 1966. Of this number 
about 7,500 units were foiind to be vacant, occupied by persons whose 
usual residence was elsewhere^,^changed from residential use, or demolished. 
On the other hand, about 9OO additional units were found which had been 
created within existing living space or had been changed from what was 
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previously nonresidential space. Thus, 35,360 housing units were 
available for interview; of these, usable information was collected for 
3^^622 households,- a completion rate of 98. 0 percent. 

The original plan called for using this initial screening to select 
the sample for all sample groups. On reflection it was decided to 
rescreen the sample in the fall of I966 prior to the first interview of 
males ih to 2h. Males in the upper part of that age group are the most 
mobile group in the entire population and a seven-month delay between 
the initial screening and the first interview seemed to invite problems. 

To increase efficiency, it was decided to stratify the sample for 
the rescreening by the presence or absence of a ik- to 2l|-year-old male 
in the household. The probability is great that a household which 
contained a ik- to 2l|-year-old in March will also have one in September. 
However, we had to insure that the sample also represented persons who 
had moved into sample households in the intervening period, so that a 
sample of addresses which had no lU- to 2l|-year-old males was also 
^included in the screening, operation. 

This phase of the screening began in early September I966. Since 
a telephone nvunber had been recorded for most households at the time 
of the initial interview, every attempt was made to complete the short 
screening interview by telephone. 

Following this screening operation, 5)701^' males age ik to 2k were 
designated to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These 
were sampled differentially within fovoc strata: whites in white ED's 
(i.e., ED*s which contained predominantly white households), Negroes 
and other races in white ED*s, whites in Negro and other races ED*s, 
and Negroes and other races in Negro and other races ED's. 

The Field Work 

Three hundred and twenty-five interviewers were assigned to this 
panel. Many of the procedures and the labor force and socioeconomic 
concepts used in this siirvey were identical or similar to those used 
in the Current Population Siirvey (CPS); all the interviewers selected 
to work on this survey had CPS experience and most of them (92.3 percent) 
had also worked on at least one of the earlier panels of the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. Consequently, the quality of the interviewing 
staff was high and at the same time, the time and costs required for 
training were reduced. 

Interviewer training consisted of a home study, consisting of a 
set of exercises covering the procedures and concepts explained in the 
reference manual, which was reviewed by a suarvey supervisor. In 
addition, those interviewers who had no previous experience with the 
longitudinal surveys attended one day of classroom training conducted 
by a supervisor. 
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The supervisor was provided with a "verbatim" training guide which 
included lecture material and a number of structured practice interviews 
which were designed to familiarize the interviewers with the questionnaire. 
All training materials were prepared by the Bureau staff and reviewed 
by the Manpower Administration and the Center for Human Resource Research 
of The Ohio State University. Three hundred and twenty-five interviewers 
were trained in 22 training sessions held around the^ country. Professional 
staff members of the participating organizations observed the training 
sessions, and later, the actual interviewing. 

Interviewing began October 19, 1970 and continued until early January. 
Completion of the field work was delayed for several reasons— the 
interviewers had to devote about one week a month to CPS, and a number 
of the interviewers had other surveys for which they were responsible.- 
However, there were several other significant factors which affected 
the interviewer's ability to complete her assignment on time: 

1. At least a year had passed since the respondent was last contacted 
and the listed addresses were obsolete for a number of the 
respondents. Therefore, a great deal of time was spent in locating 
respondents . 

2. Most of the respondents were of draft age and some of them were in 
the armed forces, about to go, in or had already completed their 
tour of duty and had been discharged. 

3. Many respondents were attending school and/or working; thus, there 
were only certain times of the day that the respondent was 
potentially available for interviewing. 

A preliminary edit to check the quality of the completed 
questionnaires was done by the Data Collection Center staffs. This 
consisted of a "full edit" of each questionnaire returned by each 
interviewer. The editor reviewed the questionnaires from beginning, 
to end to determine if the entries were complete and consistent and 
whether the skip instructions were being followed. 

The interviewer was contacted by phone concerning minor problems 
and, depending on the nature of the problem, was either merely told of 
her error and asked to contact the respondent for fui*ther information 
or for clarification, or, for more serious problems, was retrained, 
either totally or in part, and the questionnaire was returned to her 
for completion. 

Estimating Methods 

The estimation procedure implemented for this survey in I966 was 
a multi-stage ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to 
each sample case of a basic weight which took into account the 
over-representation of the Negro and other race strata, the rescreening 
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procedure, and the sampling fraction of the stratum from which it was 
selected. The sample drawn frcxn the white stratum was selected at an 
eight-out-of-nine ratio, while the selection for the sample for 
the Negro and other race stratum was a seven-out-of -eight ratio. Thus, 
from the Survey of Work Experience of Young Men, there were four 
different base weights reflecting the differential sampling by color 
within stratum (i.e.. White ED's) during both the rescreening and 
selection operations , 

1. Noninterview Adjustment 

The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for whom no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusals, or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of 2l| 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, V/est), by residence (urban, rural farm, rural nonfarm), by 
color (white, Negro and other races). 

2. Ratio Estimates 

The distribution of the population selected for the sample 
may differ sanewhat, by chance,, from that of the nation as a whole* 
in such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since 
these population characteristics are closely correlated with the 
principal measurements made from_ the sample, the latter estimates 
can be substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the 
known distribution of these population characteristics.! This was 
accomplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 

a. First-Stage Ratio Estimation 

This is a procedure in which the sample proportions were 
adjusted to the known 1960 Census data on the color-residence 
distribution of the population. This step took into account 
the differences existing at the time of the 196O Census between 
the color-residence distribution for the nation and for the 
sample areas . 

b. Second-Stage Ratio Estimation 

In this final step, the sample proportions were adjusted 
to independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 



See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 7, "The Current 
Population Survey--A Report on Methodology" (Washington, D.C., I963), 
for a iflore detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 
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population by age and color. These estimates were prepared by- 
carrying forward the most recent Census data (1960) to take 
accoxmt of subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and 
migration between the United States and other countries. 2 The 
adjustment was made by color within five age groupings: ik to 
15, 16 to 17, 18 to 19, 20 to 21, and 22 to 2l|. 

After this step, each sample person has a weight which remains 
unchanged throughout the five-year^ life of the survey. The universe of 
study was thus fixed at the time ot interview for the first cycle. No 
reweighting of the sample is made after, subsequent cycles since the 
group of interviewed persons is an xmbiased sample of the population 
group (in this case, civilian noninstitutionalized males age Ik to 2h) 
in existence at the time of the first cycle only. 

Coding and Editing 

Most of the data could be punched directly from the questionnaire, 
since many of the answers were numerical entries or in the form of 
preceded categories. However, the Bureau's standard occupation and, 
industry codes which are used in the monthly CPS were also used "^for ' 
the job description questions and these codes are assigned clerically. 
In addition, the answers for all the "open-end" questions had to be 
clerically coded, using categories which were previously developed in 
conjunction with the Center for Human Resource Research from hand tallies 
of a subsample of completed questionnaires. 

The consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
computer. A modification of the CPS edit was used for the parts of 
the questionnaire which were similar to CPS; separate consistency 
checks were performed for all the other sections. None of the edits 
included an allocation routine which was dependent on averages or 
random information from outside sources, since such allocated data 
could not be expected to be consistent with data from subsequent 
surveys. However, where the answer to a question was obvious from 
others in the questionnaire, the missing answer was assigned to the 
item on the tape. For example, if item ll<b("Do you have a scholarship, 
fellowship, assistantship, or other type of financial aid this year?") 
was blank, but legitimate entries appeared in l^lc and d ("What kind?" 
and "How much is it per year?") a "Yes" was inserted in ll|b. In this 
case, only if l^lb was marked "Yes," could 1^1 c-d be filled; therefore, 
the assumption was made that either the key punch operator failed to 
punch the item or the interviewer failed to mark it. 



See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25, No. 352, November 18, I966, for a description of the methods used 
in preparing these independent population estimates. 
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Further, some of the status codes which depend on the answers to 
a number of different items were completed using only partial information. 
For example, the current employment status of the respondent (that is,, 
whether he was eirployed, xmeraployed, or not in the labor force), is 
determined by the answers to a nimiber of related questions. However, 
if one or more of these questions is not completed but the majority 
are filled and consistent with each other, the status is determined on 
the basis of the available answers. This procedure accoxmts for an 
artifically low count of "NA's" for certain items. 
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APPENDIX F 
1970 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



0fi7 



NOTICf YMr r«Hrt lo th« C«niut turaau it ctnfi^witUI hy Uw (TitU 13* 
.U.$.C«4«). It mty h% iMn •t)\Y hy tw^rn Ctntut vm^lvMi and mty b« uf4^ 
•n)y for lutlitlcal pwptf. 



roNMLCT«24l 

(7*a7«7»> 



U.S. OEPARTMCNT OF COMMCRCC 
■UHCAU or THK CtNtUB 



NATIONAL LONCITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG MEN 

1970 



New occupanu 

Neixhbors 

Apartmtnt house manixir 

Post office 

School 

Ptfsons listed on information she«t 
Other - Specify — j 



® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 



Succaiiful Uniuccaiiful 



<□ 
'□ 
'□ 
'□ 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 

p.m. 



Comm«nti 



IIOMO OP WTIiVIIW 



Data cam^latad 

Month / Da/ / Yaar 


Intarviaw tlma 


Intarvlawad by 


■agan 

a.m. 

p.m. 


Endad 

a.m. 
p<m. 


Lanith of Intarviaw (minutai) 

®l 1 



NONMTItVflV ilAMN 



(on) O Uf^^^ls ^0 contact respondent - Specify 
( Q Temporarily absant - Give return date 
7 □ Armed Forces - Specify release dote ^ 
■ □ Institutionalized - Specify type 
» (□ Refused 
0 Q] Deceased 
A □ Other - Specify 



TlUNICftiPTION PiOM HOUIIHOLD tlCOtO CAID 



ham 13 - Marital itatvi af rat 

^2) * n Married, spouse pratant 
2\~] Married, spouse absent 



s a Widowed 
4 □ Divorced 



s O Separated 
6 □ Never married 





//rai^aA^anf Aai maveW, anfer new aW^raii 

1. Number and stieet 




® 


2. City 


3. County 


4. State 


5. ZIP code 
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1. IDUCATiONAl STATUS 


1* Ar« y«u •Htndint or.«nr«llt4 {ii rtfulf • lehttl? 












j Whtn wtrt y >u l«st •nr«ll*J? 






[(wtT)" Month 








2«. WH«I tr«WV •f fvu •tt«n4inf ? 


I® ^ Elementiry 1 


2 


3 4 


5 6 7 8 




1 2 Hi|h school 1 


2 


3 A 






1 3 Collefe i 


2 


3 4 


5 64 


k« Ar« y«u •nrvllW • fulUHmt pvrt-Hmt ihi^Ml? 


1 2 □ Part-time 









CHiac 

tlTIMA 



iTMIi 



to item 94R on Information Shee: 

□ Respondent not In schoo: In 1969 - ASK 3a 

□ Rwpondent In school In 1969 - SKIP to Check Item C 



Refer to item 94R on Information Sheet 

□ Respondent In school In 1969 - SKI? to Check Item F, pa$e 3' 

□ All others - SKIP to 22a, pa^e 5 



3«. At this »lm« l«tt yt] y«u w«r« n«t •nr«llt^ in iclwvl. 
H«w Unt M y«u k««n cut •( tck««l before rchiminf? 



Why 4\4 y«u return? 
c. In whet currlculwm y«u •nroll«4? 



3 a. 



.Years 



SKIP to 5 



CHICK 
tTIMC 



Refer to items 2a and 94R on Information Sheet 

□ Respondent in hi|h school In 1969, collefe now - SKIP to 5 

□ Other - ASK 4 



4. Ar« yiv ettM^Inf tli« i 
time l«s» yor? 



cheel . 



•» »hfs 



1@) I □ Yes - SKIP to 10 
2 n No - ^S/t 5 



5. Wh«» U »h« n«in« •( th* sch««l y«u ri«w •»9n47 



5. 



6. Wti«r« it iMs tchMl l«co»«47 



City 
. County 
. State 



7. It t4iit tck»«l public vr prlv«U? 



!@ iD Public 
2n Private 



t. Wh«n 4\4 y«u enter riiit tchoci? 



8. 



® 



.Month 



-Year 



CHICK 
ITIMD 



Refer to item 2a or item 94R on Information Sheet 
Q Respondent in collefe I now - SKIP to I4a 
[3'Respondent in hlfh school t now 

□ Respondent not In school in 1969 

□ Other - ASK 9 



I SKIP to 22a, po^e S 



9* Why 4\4 y«u ch«nf« tch««lt? 



10. W«uU y«u t«y v«u n«w llU tck««l muu^, cUul ffi* temt, er 
Utt ffien y«u •\i l«tl y««r? 



10. @ iDMore 
I 2 0 Less 
j 3 D About the same 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - C«nti»;tJ 



11* Af ymi •nratltJ in th« %%m% curriculum mw •% ytu 
w«r« l«t» yMr? 



II. 



12. In wk«l curriculum •f ytu tnr«ll«4 n«w? 



12. 



13, H«w 4\4 y«u hffn H ckMif* y«ur curriculum? 



13. 



Q R«$pond«nt not now in coll«ce - SKIP to 

Check Item E 

14«. H«w mwcli Is Hi* f«ll*lim« fviticn this y«eV •! th« 
c«IU|« y«w •tt*fiJ? 

k D* y«y key* • scli«Urskip, mUwtlilp, ••slitanlskip, 
•r tftkcr tyf* f{n«Ncl«l clJ tkl« y««r? 

c. Wk«tkiiiJ? 



Ma. 
b. 



4, H«w muck U it ft y««r? 



CNKCK 
ITIMi 



52) DYes 

1 □ Collece - SKIP to !4a 

2 O ^^'t^' school 

3 □ Elementtry 
4{JHo^ ASK 12 



SKIP to 22a, page 5 



032) 



2 □ No - SKIP to Check Item E 



(OW) < □ Scholarship 
2Q Fellowship 
3(~i Assistantship 
4Q Loan 

5 □ Other - Specify^ 



035 



Refer to item 94R on InfomcUion Sheet 
Q Respondent in collete 3-6 in 1969 - ASK ISa 
□ Other - SKIP to 22a. page 5 



15«. Hav« y«y r«c«iv*d • 4%§t— line* tail yaar «t tkii lima? 



k. Wkat dafraa was It? 



c. In wkat (latJ JiJ yau racaiva yaur Jairaa? 



4. Wky 4\d yau ilaclila ta cantinua yaur aJucatian aftar: 
racaivini tkli Jairaa? 



I5x. 



@ I □ Yes - ASK b 

2 □ No - SKIP to 22a, page 5 



!@ 1 □ Bachelor's (B.A., B.S., A.B.) 
2 □ Master's (M.S.. M.B.. M.B.A.) 
3D Doctor's (Ph.O.) 
4 □ Other - Specify 



®L-1_J 



CHICK 
ITIMP 



Refer to item 94R on Information Sheit 
Q Respondent in hifh school 1-3 last year - ASK I6a 
[~] Flespondent in hith school A last year - SKIP to I7a 
(□ Respondent in collete U3 last year ~ SKIP to I9a 

□ Respondent in collete 4* last year - SKIP to 20a 

□ Respondent in elemantary school last year - ASK I6a 



SKIP to 22a, pggrS 



I6«. At tkli tima last yaar..yau wara atfanJini 

y«ur yaar kifk ickaal. DiJ yau camptata tkat yaar? 

k. Wky 4\4 yau ilrap aut a( kifk tckaal? b« 
c. Da yau axf act ta raturn? c, 
4* Wkan flia yau ax^act ta raturn? d. 



16a. |@ iQYes 
zQNo 



©LJ 



® ^ □ Yes - ASK d 

2 □ No - SKIP to 24, page S 



® ^□ "'"^''s school year 
2D Next school yea' 

3 CD Don't know 

4 □ Other , 



SKIP to 22a. page 5 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS > C«iitlii««d 



k. Why B«t? 



I7«. j 



j(g) » □ Yes - 5X//» to Check hem G 



b. !^ 



CNICK 
ITlil€ 



Ae/er to item 95R on Information Sheet 



®t O K«spondent had plannad to enter collefe 
whan laft intarviewad - ASK I8a 

2{~] Respondent had not plannad to anter collefa 
when last Interviewad - SKIP to 220^ pa|e 5 

3 Q Respondent not askad about educational 
foal - SKIP to 22a, page 5 



11a. WKan wa last IntarviawaJ ymt, yaa t%\i yav plannaJ ta 
fa ta callafa. Hava yaur plant chanf a4? 



b. WKaf cautaj yaur ^lant ta ckanfa? 



18a. 



20 



Yes - ASK h 
No - SKIP to c 



(g) t □ 

an 



Poor trades, lacked ability, wasn't accepted 
because of low trades, etc. 

Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 
Instaad, unabia to obtain financial assistvice) 

Disliked school, lost Interest, had enouth school 
Military service 
Personal health reasons 

Other - Specify 



SKIP to d 



c. Why ara yau praaantly nat anrallaJ in callafa? 



(Sit) 1 (Z) Economic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work, 
unable to obtain financial assistance* etc) 



Was rejected or turned down 

Waitint to be accapted by a school 

Military sarvice 

Personal health reasons 

Other - Specify 



4* Whan Ja yau plan ta anrall in callafa? 



(JM) Month - 

xQ Don't plan to enroll - SKIP to 24 



Year - SKIP to 22a 



19a. Laat vaar at this tima yau wara in callafa. 
Why i\i yau JaciJa ta drap aut? 



h. Da yau axpact ta f\utnt 



c. Whan da yau think yau will raturn? 



19a, 



xQ Received detree - SKIP to 2la 



t □ Yes - ASK c 
2C]Ho^ SKIP to 24 



(Sj) * O "^bls school year 
2Q Next school year 
an Don't know 
4 □ Other 



SKIP to 22a 



20a. Last yaar at thit tima ya« wara in callafa. 
Did y«u racalva a dafraa? 

h. Why 4\4 yau dacida ta drap aut? 



c* Da yau axpact ta raturn? 



d. Whan? 



20a, 



® 



t □ Yes - SKIP to 21a 
lO^o^ASKb 



(g) 1 □ Yes - ASK d 
2 □ No - SKIP 10 24 
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(05^ 1 □ This school year 
2D Next school year 

3 □ Don't know 

4 n Oxhtt 



SKIP to 22a 



1. IDUCATIOHAL STATUS - antifiM^ 



21t. Wlitt^tflr*t 4\4 rtctWt? 



2li 



!^3)^ 1 Q Aiiocittt (2 yttr count) 
! 2n Btchtior's (B.A.. B.S.. A.B.) 
j 1 □ Mtittr'i (M.S.. M.S.. M.B.A. ) 



4n Doctor*! (Ph.D.) 
iQ Olhtr - Specify . 



k. In wktt l\9\4 tf itviy 4U ytv rtctivt yvt 49$t—7 



22t. Htw muck tJucttien wtvlJ ytv likt H |tt? 

If "Other.** Specify ^ 



22a. i 



k. At thinfi ittnd imw k«w mvck tJvcfltitn 4» 
think ytv will tclvtlly f«t? ' 



j@ Hi|h school iQ I yr. 2n2yri. snSyrs. 4n4yr$. 
iQ 2 yrs* (compittc junior college) 
• D ^ yrs. (gradutte from 4*yttr coiicgt) 
7 Q ( yrs. (master*! dagrea or equivalent) 
a CD 7 > yrs. (Ph.D. or profe!!iontl degree) 
0 Q None. don*t know, other ra!ponsts 



Collage 



Other 



b.i 



If "Othar." Specify -. 



i(Sj) High school 1 □ I yr. 2^2 yr!. 3 □ 3 yrs 
iQ 2 yrs. (complau junior collage) 
a □ ^ yrs. (graduate from 4*yeer college) 
7 Q ( yrs. (mestar*s degree or equlvelent) 
e Q 7 > yrs. (Ph.D. or professlonel degree) 
0 Q None. don*t know, other responses 



College 



Other 



CMICK 
ITIMN 



Refer to item 22% and item 95R on Information Sheet 
(□ Educetionel goel different from when last interviewed - ASK 23 
Q Educetlonel toel same es when lest inurvlawed \ ^^^p 

Respondent not esked ebout educetionel |oei ' - 



23. 'Wken we leit Iatarvla«a4 yaa, yaa said ya« wewtd like 
fa $9i(amount of education indicated in 95R) 
Why keve yew ckaaia^ year plawsT 



23. !(g)U 



24. Haw mvck ancaarafaiaaat kas yaar fatkar ilvaa yaa ta 24. i Q Much 

ceatlawe year a^lvcatlen kay«iid kl|li ickaal? |^-^ ^^^^ 



j sDNone 

I 4 [□ Does not live with father 



25. 



Hew mack encewrefamafit kai yaar laatfcaf aivan yaa la 25. j/g^ ^ q 
ceatihwa yaar a^catian kayand kifk sckaalf jV-^ 



IMuch 



I 2 □ Some 
»□ None 

4C3 Does not live with mother 



2i. Hew mack kel^ la centlnviai yaar sckaallai eftar klfk 
sckaal 4m yew exf act ta gat (keva yea raaalva^) fraai 
yaar ^araats? 



24. ! 



27. Haw mack'aacaarafawaat keva (4>d) yaar taackars aad 
ether awaits la yaar kl|k ickaal |Naa (fUe) yaa ta 
ceatinae yaar adacallaa kayand Mfk sckaalt 



27. ; 



31. Haw maay ef year frlaade plaa ta fa ta callafa ar ere 
actaally attafi4ia| callefef 



(g) in Much 
i 2 □ Some 
_ I □ Nona 

!(g) tOMuch 
! 2 □ Some 
I sDNone 



|@ iQMenyof them 
I 2 Q Some of them 



Notes 
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: gPUCATIOHAU STATUS 

□ Rispondini now tttends school - SKiP to Check hem I j 



- C«ntlnu«fll 



2ft. S<nct tHit tlm* (tit y—r k«v« yu tvktn inv tralninf 
cturiti tr •Jucttltnti prnfrtmi tf tny k\ni, •{tlivr •n 
Hit |ti tr tlttwktrt? 

initt kinil tf trtlninf tr •Jyettltn prtfrtm fllfl ytu ttkt? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



c. Whtrt iliil ytu ttkt Hiii trtinlnt cturit? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



i» Htw Itnf flilil yty ttt«fiil tliii cturtt tr prtfrtm? 



t. Htw mtny kturt ptr wttk illil ytu tptnil tn tlili trtlninf? 



f. Did! ytu ctmplttt this prtfrtm? 



f. Why iliiln't ytu ctmplttt Hilt prtfrtm? 



h. Why iliil ytu iltclilt tt ftt thit trtlninf? 



I. Dt ytu utt thlt trtlninf tn ytur prtitnt (th? 



CHECK 
iTEMI 

Notes 



29t. 



(g) t □ Yes - ASK b 

zaUQ" SKIP to Check Item I 



^f) 1 □ Proftsslontl. cechnlcti 
2 Q Mtntttrltl 
!□ CitrlctI 
4Q Skllltd mtnuti 
s □ Other 



(g^ 1 □ Business college, technlctl Institute 
2 □ Company trtinint school 
9 Q Correspondence course 

4 Q ^^lultr school 

5 □ Other 



® 



Months 



ft □ Still tttendinc 



2 0 5-9 
an lO-M 
4n 15-19 
5 □ 20 or more 



@ I □ Yes - Whtn? 



Month 



.Yetr-SAC/P (oA 



2O No. dropped out - Whtn? 



Month 



. Yetr - ASK g 



xD No. stilt enrolled - SKIP to h 



^74) ' □ Found t job 

2 □ Interfertd with school 

3 □ Too much time Involved 
4Q Lost Interest 
sQToo difficult 

< pother - Specify 



^75) t □ To obttin work 

2O To improve current job situttion 

3 □ To tet better job thtn present one 

4 Q Wanted to continue educttion 
sO Need it; worthwhile 

*□ Other - Speci'/y . 



;@ ID Yes 
aDNo 

3 □ Not employed 



n Respondent t college trtdutte 

(Item 9AR or item 2 equtis college A¥) - ASK 30a^ 

□ Respondent not a collect! {rtduate 

(Item 94R or Item 2 does not equal college A¥) - SKIP to 31 
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30«. Pri«r H OcHUt 1H7, 4U y«u uk« •ny tr«lnln| 
c«urt«t •duc«ti«n«I ff%fm% •ny kind, •iHt«r %n 
th«J«k •U«wh«r«? 

k Wh«t kind tr«ln]n| Wuc«tl«n pr*|r«m did y«u Uk«? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



c. Wh«r« did yu t*k« thi» tr«inin| c*ur>*? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



d. H«w Unf did y«u •tt«nd Hiis c«urt« pr«fr«m? 



H*w m*ny h*urs ft w««k did y«u spend en this tr*inin|? 



ERIC 



1. EDUCATtONAU STATUS - Continued 



f. Did y*u c*mpl*U Htis prj|rom? 



g« Why didn't you ctmpUt* this prtgrom? 



h. Why did you docido to fot this troininf? 



i. Do you uso this troininf on your prosont {ok? 



Notes 



\ } 



I® 



I □ Yes -i^SfC 6 
2nNo-S^^/P to3la 



'I® 



1 O Professional, technical 

2 □ Managerial 

Clerical 
4(3) SIcilled manual 
5 □ Other 



^ O Business college, technical Institute 
i 2Q) Company trainins school 
j 3 0 Correspondence course 
j Resular school 

! 5 □ Other 



Months 



>»□ Still attending 



i® 



»□ l-« 

2n5-9 

lO-M 

4n 15-19 

5 □ 20 or more 



•j(5lJ) lOYes -Whoni 



Month 



-Year-SA'/P /o A 



2 Q No, dropped out -> Whon? 



Month - 



■ Year - ASK $ 



X □ No. still enrolled - SKIP to h 



® 



\ □ Found a job 

2 1 I Interfered with school 

3 □ Too much time involved 

4 □ Lost interest 

5 □ Too difficult 

« □ Other - Specify 



i® 



1 □ To obtain work 

2Q To improve current job situation 

To jet better job than present one 
4 Q Wanted to continue education 
5 1 I Need it; worthwhile 
i □ Other - Specify ^ 



!® 



■ □Yes 
2pNo 

aO Not employed 



® 
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II. CUKXENT LAIOK FOKCE STATUS 



31. What w«rt xM ^inf m«»( tf LAST 
WEEK.- wtrfciflfl, 9«inf (• teh««l, 
•r MmcHiinf •!»•? 



' LJ "'^ 


- Workint - oMr <o 32b 


2D J 


- With a job but not ^ 




•t work 


iQLK 


- Lookinx for work 




- Goinx to school 




-Unable to work - SiC/P 




to 35 


• □.OT 


- Other - Specify 



32c. [)• yu USUALLY w«rk 35 h«ur» 
•r m«r* « w««k at thli'I«b? 

@) 1 □ Yes - Whet it »h« rwitn vlu" 
w*rk«d l«tft th«n 3D 
k«uri LAST WEEK? 

2 □ No - Wlwt ii th« r««»«n vm 
USUALLY w«rk U»i 
th«n 35 h«urft a wMk? 

^.VorA: appropriate reason) 

(^j) ^ □ Slack work 

i □l^terial shortaie 

3 n Plant or machine repair 

4 □ New job started durini week 
9 Q Job terminated during week 

• □ Could find only part-time work 
7 Q Labor dispute 

• □ Old not want full-time work 

9 □ FullHime work week 
under 35 hours' 

«o D Attends school 

11 □Holiday (letal or relitious) 

12 □ Bad weather 

uOOwn illness 

M □ On vacation 

»5 □ Too busy With housework, 
personal business, etc. 



>• O O^her - Specify 



"7 



(SKIP to 36a and enter job 
worked at last week) 



32a. 



0\i yu U any wark at all LAST 
WEEK, nat cauntinf wark arawnd 
tha hauta? 



® 



2C]fio- SKIP y 

to 33a ^ 



Haw many havrt i\i yau wark 
LAST WEEK ot all jaki? 



® 



.Hours 



CHECK ITEM J 



Respondent worked - 

□ 49 hours or more - 
SKIP to 36a and enter 
job worked at last week 

□ 1-34 hours - ASK c 
,□ 35-48 ho\iti ASK'd 



32d 



Did yau lata any tima ar taka 
any tima aff.LAST WEEK far 
any raaian tuch at illnati, 
haliday, ar tiack wark? 

□ Yes - Haw many hauri did 
yau taka aff? 



® 



. Hours 



oD No -CO to 32e 



NOTE: Correct item 32b if 
lost time not already deducted; 
if item 32b is reduced below 35 
hours, ask item c, otherwise 
SKIP to 36a. 



Did yau wark any avartima ar at 

mora than ana ]ab LAST WEEK? 

Ik 

n Yes - Haw many axtra haurt 
did yau wark? 



® 



. Hours 



©□No 

NOTE: Correct item 32b 
if extra hours not already 
included and SKIP to 36a. 



Notes 



33a. 



(If^rin 31, SKIP to b) 

Did yau hava a |ab (ar butinati) 
fram which yau wara tam^rarily 
abtant ar an layaff LAST WEEK? 



@ ^DYes 

2nNo-^5^: 34a 



>. Why wara yau abtant fram work 
LAST WEEK? 

@) iQOwn illness 

2Q3 On vacation 

3Q Bad weather 

4f~1 Labor dispute 

Nftw job to beiin ) ASK 34c 
within 30 days ( and 34d(2) 



• □ Temporary layoff 

(less than 30 days) 

7 □ Indefinite layoff 
(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

• □ School interfered 
S □ Other - Specify 



ASK 
34d(3) 



:. Ara yau fatting wafat ar talary for 
any af tha tima aH LAST WEEK? 

@ ID Yes 
2nNo 

3 □ Self-employed 



I. Da yau utually wark 35 hours or 
mara a waak at thit jab? 

@ iQYes 

2nNo 

(GO to 36a and enter job 
held last week) 
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> CURRENT LAIOR FORCE STATUS - C«filinu*d 



(I[**LK" in3l,ASKb) 
H*v* y*u ^••n lokinfl for w*rk during tli* Htl 4 wokt? 



zONo to 35 



001 



W)mI h*v* yu Jvinfl In th* UtI 4 w#«kt !• 
Hni w*rk? 

/'j/arA all methods used; do not read list) 
) o{^Uoihini^ SKIP to 35 '■ 



1 □ Slate employmcni aiency 

2 □ Pri vate employment atency 

Checked with < 

3 n Employer directly 
Friends or relatives 

5 (3) PIsctd or answered ads 

6 rn School employment service 

7 Q Other - Specify - c.^., MDTA, union or 

I professional register^ etc* 



Why Jid y*u %t9rt toktnf f*r work? Wot It kocouto 
you lofti or i|ull • iob ol ihol llmo (pause) or wot 
ihoro ftomo olhor rooton? 

(J02) » □ Lost job 

2D Quit job 

Left school 

4 □ Wanted temporary work 

5(3) Enjoy workinr 

6 Q ^^'P with, family expenses 



7 □ Other - Specify 



~1 



(1) How mony wookt hovo you koon lookinfl for work? 

(2) How mony wookt oflo did you tlort lookinfl for work? 

(3) How mony wookt oflo woro you lold off? 
(103) Weeks 



». Hovo you boon lookinfl for fult*limo or p«rt-timo work? 

(ToJ) 1 □ Full-time 
Part-time 



f. It Ihoro ony rooton why you could not loko a job 
LAST WEEK? 



(§) 



Yes. 



» □ Needed at heme 
2 □ Temporary illness 
.3 □ Goinr to school 
4 □ Other - Specifyy 



sDNo 



Whon did you toti work ol a rofulor job or butlnott 
lotltnfljwo contoculivo wookt or moro, oilhor 
full'limo or port*limo? 

□ October I, 1969 or later - 



Specify^ 



® 



Month I Day 
I 



lYoar 

{ 
I 



. SKIP to 4la 



3 0 All others ^SKIP to 'i2a 



ERLC 



35. 



Whon did you lotl work ol a roflulor job or butinott, 
lotlinf Iwo contoculivo wookt or moro, oilhor 
full'limo or ^rl*limo? 

□ October I, 1969 or later - 

Specify y 



Month [Day |Yc«f 



1 



I 



' SKIP to 4la 



2 □ Before October 1 . 1969 and "unable" now 
and "unable" in item 96R on the Information 
Sheet - SKIP to 7la, page 18 

3nAII others - iA//* (o t2a 



DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
36a • Do you hovo moro ihon ono {ob? 

(joi) 1 □ Yes - Record information about primary fob only 
20 Mo 



(§)U 



For whom did you work? 0\ame of company , 
business^ organization^ or other employer) 



In whol city and Slalo it . . . localod? 

City 



.State 



Whal kind of butlnott or indutlry it ihit? 

(For example: TV and radio manufacturer^ retail 
shoe store f State Labor Department, farm) 



Woro you ' 

(n?) toOP 

20 OG 

30 no 



• An omployoo of a PRIVATE compony, 
butinotti or indivlduol for wogot, 
talory, or commlttlont? 

A GOVERNMENT omployoo (Fodoral, 
Slalo, counly, or local)? 

' Solf-omployod In your OWN butinott, 
profottional proclico, or form? 

(If not a farm) 

It ihit butlnott incorporolod? 



31 □ Yes 



"□No 



40 □ WP - Workinfl WITHOUT PAY In family 
butlnott or farm? 



© Mi l 



What kind of work woro you doinfl? (For example: 
car salesman, high school English teacher, stock clerk) 



g. Whal woro your moti ImportonI oclivlliot or duliot? 

(For example: celling clothing, keeping account hooks, 
teaching mathematics, finishing concrete) 



h. Whal wot your job lillo? 



® 



Whir, did you dart wsrking for (ENTRY IN 36b)? 
□ October I. 1969 cr later - Specify 



Month lOjiy | Your 



2n Before October I. 1969 



77 



CHKK 
ITIMK 



; CUKKgNT LAiOK FOKCg STATUS - C«nt1nut^ 



□ "P" or-G" in Item 36n - ASK 37a 

□ "0" Of "WP" in item 36c - SKIP lo 38a 



37i. Alt«f«tli«r, h«w much 4» yu utuolly Mrn it Hiii 



37a. 



0l7) 



(Dollars) 
\ □ Hour 
S. 



(Cents) 



perj. 



k. H*w miny h*urt p*r wmIt y«u utu«lly w*rk 
■t riilt \M 

-c. D* /•u r*c*iv* •xtri piv wh«n yiu w*rk •y^t •- 
c«ftiln numk*r •f hMrtf 



d. Aftw h«w mtny hiurt 4m yu r*c*Iv* •xtro pay? 



F«r til h«urt w«rk«d •v^r (enlnin d) %f y«u pold 
t»rti|hl tim*, tim* ond on**holf, d«ublt tim* •r whit? 



f. Art yut w«|*t (tiUry) tn thit kb t*t by ■ 
ctlUctl v* birfiininf of r*Mn«n» betwon y*ur 
• mpUytr tiid • unitn tr •mploy** tttocittUn? 

|. Wh*t it th* mm* tf th* uni«fl tr tinpUy** ttttciilitn? 



h. Ar« y«u o mvmbtr •! thil unitn tr Miplty** ■tt«ciiti*n? 



(Dollars only) 

2D Day 
3D Week 
4D Biweekly 

5 D Month 

6 D Year 

7 D Other - 5pcci/y - 



-.per: 



.Hours 



•1® 



1 D Yes - ASK d 
2DNo 

3D No. but received compensatini 
time off 

4 Q Never work overtime 



SKIP to f 



d.i 



(120 



1® 



. Hours per day 
, Hours per week 



•i® 



I D Compensating time off 

2D Sir«llht time 

3D Time and one-half 

*D Double time 

5 D Other Specify 



zC}tio~ SKIP to 38a 



h.L 



120 



'DYes 
2DNo 



31a. B«f*r* y*u b«|an !• work at a (entry in 36 f) far 

(entry in 36b), i\i yau do any tthar kind of 
work for (entry in 36b) ? 

b, Exciudini vacotioni and poid tick loavo, dvrini »ha timo 
you havo workod at thi& job, woro thoro any full wookt 

in which you didn't work (linco Octobor 1, 1969)? 



38a.; 

i' 
I 
I 

L 

b. I 

I 

I ^ 



@ I D Yes -SA://* rOJ9a 
2DN0 



D Yes - How many waokt? 



1(120 



oDNo 



.Weeks 

' SKIP to Check Item L 



c. Why.woro you not workinf durinf thoto. 



vookt? 



02t) »D School 

2 D Personal, family reasons 
sDpwn illness 

4 □ Layoff 

5 D l-3,^or dispute 

6 D Did not want to work 

7 D Other 



Notes 
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CUKKENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Ccntinutd 



CHECK 
ITIMi. 



Refer to item 36i 

□ Current job swried before October I, 1969 - SKIP to Check Item S 

□ Current job started October 1, 1969 or later - SKIP to 40 



390. Whan did yau start warkinf at a (entry in 36[) far (entry in 36b)? 39a. 



b. Excludinf yacotlant and paid tick laava, durinf tha tima yau 
kava warkad a» a (entrv in 36j)hx (entry in.36h)t m9t% thara < 
waakt in which yau didn't wark, (tinea Octahar 1, 1969)? 



c. Why wara yau nat warkinf during thaia . 



.waak»? 



530) 



Momh I Da/ iYear 

! ! 



131) 



I i Yes - Haw many waakt? 



. Weeks 



0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item M 



@ I □ School 

2 □ Personal, family reasons 

3 □ Own illness 

4 0 Layoff 
s Q Labor dispute 
c Q Old not want to work 
7 □ Other 



CHECK 
ITEMM 



□ Item 39a is earlier than October I, 1969 - SKIP to Check Item S 
n Item 39a is October I. 1969 c; later - ASK 40 



40. Jutt hafara yau ttariad an this jab, was thara a parlad af a waak 
ar mara in which ynu wara nat warkinf? 



40. 



J33) » □ Yes - SKIP to 52 
zri^o^ SKIP to 43a 



4lo. Yau >ald yau lo»t warkad at a rafular jab an 

(entry in 34$ or 35). 

(Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the number of 
weeks since respondent last worked,) 



That wauld ba about- 



.waak» »inca yau la»t warkad. 



In. how many af thata waak» wara yau loakinf far wark 
ar an loyaft from a {ah? 



41a. 



(I) 



(2) 



J35) 



.Weeks since last worked 



-Weeks looking or on layoff 



CHECK 
ITEMN 



□ 4la(l) is equal to 4la(2) - SKIP to 43 
n 4la(l) Is treater than 4la(2) - ASK b 



4lh. That laovat. 



.waakt that yau wara nat workinf ar 



41b. 



looking far wark. What wauld yau toy wot tha main raatan 
you wara nat laaking far wark durinf thot parlad? 



1® 



-Weeks 



1 Q] Personal, family reasons 

2 n III or disabled, unable to work 

3 □ In school 

Couldn't find work 

5 □ Vacation 

6 Q Did not want to work 

7 □ Other - Specify 



SKIP to 43 



42o. Sinca Octabar 1, 1969 hava yau tpant ony waakt laoking 
far work ar on loyoff from 0 jab? 



42a. I 

I 



□ Yes - Haw many waakt? 

\@ Weeks 

oHNo 



CHECK 
tTBMO 



Interviewer. Use calendar to determine the number of 
weeks since October I, 1969, 



Weeks since last worked, after October I. 1969 

(2) >@) Weeks on layoff or lookint for work 

I □ (I) is equal to (2) - SKIP to Check Item S 

j n(l)is ireater than (2) ^ ASK b 



(I) jdlt 



42h. What wauld yau tay wat tha main raatan yau wara nat laaking 
far wark durinf (tha ratt af) that tima? 



^2b. \(^A\) t O Personal, family reasons 

2 n III or disabled, unable to work 

3 □ In school 
4Q Couldn't find work 
5 □ Vacation 
c □ Old not want to work 
7 □ Other - Specify 



SKIP to Check Item S 



Notes 



® 
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111. WORK EX^ERICMCE AHO ATTITUDES 



43. H«w Ul'» ( Th»J»ll ym wtkU •! Ii«f«r« y«u tfmrtwd !• w«rk •! • 

ulk Wmi - 1 (JLlt!LT:lM..?l^ 

) Th« Uil |«li y«M wtk%4 at; rii«l U, tfia •n* which 
{•nM .n (ENTRY IN 34| OR 35) 

•. F»r whMi i\i ymi wvrk? (N«m« •( CMiptay, knilntit, •rf«nl>*(l'>n vr 
'>Hi«r MiiplayM} ^ < 

k lnwh«l city •nJ St«lv U . . . I«c«lt^? 

c.,Wh*l kinJ vf builn«ss t iniutiry \% thl»? (For example: TV and radio 

manufacturetf retail shoe store. Stale Labor Departnentf [arm) 
i» CUii af w»rk«r. 

•. Wk«l kinJ •! w«rk w«r« y«4» lUinfl? ^for cxomp/c: stock clerks high school, 
English teacKtrf car salesman) 

f. Wh«t w«r« yMir m«»l imp«r1«nl •cllvilUt vr JutUt? ^For exomp/e: 5e//ing 

clothings keeping account books, teaching mathematics, finishing concrete) 
f. WS«I w*i ytur jvli lilU? 



(I) 



□ S«m« «s 34b - SKIP to 43a 

I 



Cltxt Sue* 



^□G 4QWP 



44«. AlUflvthvr, h*w much yu vivWy mm •! ihlt |«li kvfvr* vll JvJuclUns? 
H*w mmnf hvurt f«r w««k i\i yu usimII^ w«rk •! ihit jvb? 



44.. j@ 



052) 



45*. Wh«n 4\4 start w«rkin| • (ENTRY IN 43«) fM (ENTRY IN 43«)? 



k. WfiM ^i^ y»«i tt*p w*rkint •> • (ENTRY IN 43«) f.r (ENTRY IN 43«)? 



4S..L 



A6: Why ^1^ y«u h*pp*n t« Imv« this {vb (ch*nf • th* kin^ vf wvrk y«u w«r« Jvinf)? 
b. 0\i y«u h«v* • n*w |*b Wf^i up b*f«r« y«y Uft this ms? 



44..p55) 



jDty p 



I 



Month I Da/ I Ytir 



I 



XQ Still worklni 
thert - SKIP 
to 47a 



r 



47*. Exclu^inf v*c*ti*ns, duriiif th* tlm* y«u wvrkvd vt this j«b w«r« 
th*r* vny full w**ks in which y«u didn't w«rk m thts i«b (sine* 
Oct«b*r 1, m9)? 

b. WKy.wAf* y«u n«t wvrkinf durlnfl th«s* . . . wt«ks vt this ]«b? 



c. W«r« yMi wvrkfnf Ur s«m*M* vis* durinfl this p«r{«d(t)? 



.7... 



n Yes — H«w m«ny wttks? 

® W«tk$ - MSK 6 

0 □ No - SKIP to 4$ 



■•j® 



I □ Layoff 5 Q Own 11 Intt s 
2 1 I Labor ditputt 

3Q In school 6 □ Did not wtnt 
4ap,riootl ft/nlly «° 

reasons 7 □Other 



I Q Yes — CO ro nexr column and 
rtcofd /n/orm«(fon «6our r/i/s /ob 

2DNo 



41. Did you do ony othor kind of work for (ENTRY IN 43«) lust boforo 
,(DAtElN45o)? 



4B' !(jW) t O Yes - CO ro ntxr column antt 
I rtcord /n/omurr/on «6our r/i/« /ob 

! an No 



CHECK 
ITIMP 



Item ^Sa is: 1. October 1. 1969 or later 
2. Before October i. 1969 



□ -SK/P to 50 
Q - ;iSK 49 



4f. Novo you workod for onyono olso sinco Cctobor 1, 1969? 



4'- Uiu I D Yes - CO ro ntxr column and 
I rtconf information 

\ 2 fn No - SKIP to Chack Item S 



50. Whilo you woro working for (ENTRY IN 43o), woro you olso worklnf for 
somoono olso? v. 



50. I® 

I 
I 



lO Yes - CO ro next Column and tecord 
infomiatlon about aimultancoua /ob 

2nN0-^SK5/ 



51. JUST boforo you stortod working os o (ENTRY IN 43o) for (ENTRY IN 43«) 
wos thoro o poriod of o wook or moro In which you woro not working? 



52. Whon did this porlod In which you woro not working stort? 



1(143) »□ Yes- ^SK 52 

I 2 Q No — CO ro n«xr column and record 
information nbout pri*vfnUf jnb 



52. 1 



Month I Day i Year 



X Q Never worked befoie 



53o. Interviewer: Ofttermfne number of weeks not workint. if Item 52 is before 53.! 
October 1. 1969. count only weeks since that time, 

b. Thot would bo obovt . . . wooks thot you woro not working. How mony of b.!^-^ 

thoso wooks woro you lookii>g for work or on loyoff from o job? . J@ 



.Weeks not worklnf 



CHECK 
ITEM 



-Weeks lookint or on layoff 



1. 53a is equal to 53b 

2. 53a is creater than 53b 



Q - SKIP to Check Itam R 
C~) - ASK 54 



54. Thot loovos . . . wooks thot you, woro not working or looking for work. 
Whot would you soy wos tho main rooson thot you woro not looking for 
work during thot poriod? 



CHECK 
ITEM R. 



ERLC 



80 



1^47) J Qui or disabled. sQCouldn't 
unabto to work find work 

I 2Q In school «□ Did not w«nt 

{ 3 OfVsonal family reason *° 

• 4 m Vacation 7 Other 



1. Item 52 Is October 1, l%9 or later 

2. Item 52 is befwe October I. I%9 



Q - CO <o naxt column and tecord 
infqnnatlon about pieviouA fob 

ri - SKIP to Check Item S 



m9 



43«. 



® 



^ 1 I I 

■^-^ City. Statt 



@ 'DP ZDG SDD 4n 



t 

44a. 



451 



b 

46a 



b. 
47a. 



® 



® 



SO. 



SI. 



S2. 



S3a. 

.b. 



I, 
2. 

S4. 



III. WORK EXPEDIENCE AND ATTITUDES - C«Minu*il 



(2) 

Ui) D Navaf worked btf ora -SX/P Jo 

C/iacit //am T 

□ Sama as -SX/P fo <3a 



j^ l I I I 



WP 



W s 

@| I par 



. Hours 



Month I Da/ {Yaar 
I t 
4 L 



Month |Da/ |Yaar 

! I 



Still worklnt 
thara - SKIP 
to 47a 



(~1 Yas - Haw many waaks? 



® 



.Waaks - XSK b 



oQNo - SK/P Jo 41 



(jlj) I □Layoff sQOwnlllnats 
2( 1 Labof disputa 

3Qln»chool 6 (~1 Dtd not want 

raasons 7 (~1 Othar 



^JlJ) ' O *• GO Jo naxf cofumn and 
— ^ fcord in(ortn*tion about thl» lob 

2{jHo 



® I □ Yas - GO Jo naxf column and 
racon/ Infonnadon abouf thia lob 

20 No 



□ - SK/P fo 50 



(jil) I □ Yas • GO to next column and 
— ^ lacord iniotmation 

Zf"! No - SK/P Jo Chacic Ittm S 



]$0 I [~] Yes - GO to naxt column and record 
^ in/onnafion abouf aimulfanaoua /ob 

zQNo - ASK SI 



@) » □ Yas - ASK 52 

2 Q No -~ GO fo naxf colunvi and facord 
/n/omta(lon about pravioua lob 



® 



Month j Day ' Yaar 
1 



X Naver woikad bafora 



, Waaks not workint 



. Waaks toctcint or on layoff 



□ - SKIP to Ch%ck Ittn R 

□ - ASK 54 



®l □ ill or disablad. 
unabia to work 

2( 1 In school 

30 Pv tonal family raason 



4(~1 Vacation 



5 □Couldn't 
find work 

« O Did not want 
to work 

n 

7 □ Oihar 



□ — GO fo naxf column and racord 

In/omiafion about praw/oua /ob 

□ - SKIP to Chack /fam S 



(3) 



®n Navar workad bafofa - SKIP to 
Ch*ek /fam T 

□ Sama as - SKIP to 43a 



rn Navar workad bafora - SKIP to 
^<ly Chtck Item r 

□ Sama as - SKIP to 43a 



City. Stata 



^ City. St4 



Im) .QP 2^0 SQD aQWP 



.1") 



® 



® 



Month jDay { Yaar 

! J 



Month I Day 

! I 



X(n Still workint 
thara - SKIP 
to 47a 



m) iDYas 20 No 



( 1 Yas — Haw many waakt? 



.Waaks - ASK b 



©□No - SKIP to 4t^ 



(Si) * O Layoff Dwn lllnass 

2 □ Labof disputa 

3(^ In school « Did not want 

4QPar»onai family *° 

raasons 7 Diher 



^oJ) I □ Yai CO fo naxf column and 
^« — ^ rtcord fn/omtaffon about thia lob 

ZD No 



^Oi) * CD ~ GO fo naxf column and 
^■^Zy record in/omiaffon abouf fhia ;ob 

2D No 



□ - SKIP to SO 

□ - ASK 49 



®l □ Yas - CO fo nexi column and 
rtcord /n/omiaf/on 

2|~)No_--SK/P fo Chack /fam S 



'201) 1 O Y*' ' GO fo nexf column and record 
in/omiaffon abouf aimuitanaoua /ob 

2^ No -XSK 5/ 



@ lQYas-XSK52 

2( I No ^ GO fo naxf column and record 
Intotmation about ptavioua /ob 



Month [ Day 
I 

i 



Yaar 



X Naver worVad before 



Weeks not workint 



212) 



, Weeks lookint or on layoff 



□ - SKIP to Chack /fem R 

□ - ASK 54 



®l (□ III or disabled. sQCouldn't 
unable to work find work 



2Q) In school 
3 ( I Personal family reason 
4 □ Vacation 



6Q) Did not want 



7 □ Other 



( 1 — GO fo nexf column and record 
Intomxation about ptavioua fob 

□ - SK/P fo Chack Itm S 



(4) 



2T7) »DP zQc 300 4awp 



Hours 



@ 



® 



Month i Day } Year 
I t 



Month I Day ■ Yeer 
I I 
I I 



XQ Still workint 
there - SKIP 
to 47a 



@ iDYes 20 No 



rn Yes - Hew meny weeks? 



® 



. Weeks - ASK b 



0 Q No - SK/P fo 46 



@) » □ Layoff 5 □ Dwn illness 

2 Labor dispute 

3 O 'chool 6 Q] Did not went 

4 □ Personal family «o work 
reasons 7 ( | Other 



I Q Yes - GO fo nexf column and 

rtcord in/ormafion abouf fli<a /06. 

ZDNo 



I Q Yes — GO fo naxf. column end 
record in/o/marion abouf fbia /ob 

2nNo 



□ - SKIP to 50 

□ - ASK 49 



65) 1 □ Yes - GO fo nexf co/uwi and 
^' — ^ rtcord intomation 

2f~] No - SKIP to Chack Itam S 



(2JJ) * (Zj Y** - CO fo nexf column and record 
intomation about stmuttanaouH lob 

2nNo - ASK 51 



@) » □ Yes - XSK 57 

2( I No — GO fo nexf column end record 
intomation about ptavioua fob 



Month jDay j Year 
I i 



X Q Never workad before 



Weeks not workint 



® 



. Weeks lookint or on layoff 



□ - SKIP to Chack Item R 

□ -XSK 54 



I [□lli or disabled, 
unable to work 

2Q] In school 

% [ I Pvsor^l family reason 



5 n Couldn't 
find work 

• O Did not want 
to work 



4 □-Vacation 



Dth«r 



( 1 - GO fo nexf cofumn and record 
in/ormaflon about ptavioua fob 

SKIP to Chack /fam S 



ERIC 



080 



8X 



lit. WOKK EXPEKIENCE AND ATTITUDES - C«nlinu*dl 



Respondent is in - 

□ Lebor Force Group A ("WK'* or "J 

□ Lebor Force Group B (''LK'* In 3i 

□ Lebor Force Group C (All others) 



In 31 or '^Yes" in 32« or 33e) - SKIP to Check Item T 
or "Yes" in 34e) - S/C//' to 57a 
-ASKSSa 



55«, De yev iMenJ te \—k (er werk ef eny icinJ 
in the next 12 Hwn Hit? 



55a, 



T" 



!® 



ASKb 



1 □ Yas - definitely 

2 □ Yes - probably 
□ Maybe - Whet deet Uifni en?. 



^ SKIP 
* to 56a 



k* Whvfi i% yev intend te ttert leelcinf fer weric? 



c. Whit kind ef werk dm yeu think yeu will leek fer? 



i. Whet will yeu U te find werk? 

(Mark as many as apply) 



3DNo 

4 [73 Don't know , 



■ SKIP to 56a 



. Month 



1® 



Check with 



> □ State employment agency (or counselor) 
2Q Private employment ajency 
3Q Employer directly 

Friends or relatives 
s Q Placed or answered ads 
• □ School employment service 

7 □ Other - Specify 



5i«. Why weuN yeu tey thet yeu ere net leekinf fe 
werk et thit time? 



56a. h 



k. If yeu were effered e iek by teme employer in 
THIS AKEA, de yeu think yeu weuld take it? 



|@) !□ School 

j 2Q Personal family reasons 

I 3 (□ Health reesons 

I * □ Waltini to be called into military service 

I s Q Believes no work ivailible 

I c Q Does not want to work at this time of year 

I 7 □ Other or no reason 



»□ Yes, definitely 
2 Q Yes. if it is somethint I can do 
Yes, if satisfactory waje 

♦ □ Yes, If satisfactory location 

sQYes, if other 

ft □ No, health won't permit 
7 □ No, it will interfere with school 
e □ No, parents don't want me to 

• □ No, don't need the money 



>ASKc 



^ SKIP to 65 



loQNo, other. 



c, Hew.meny heurt per week weuld yeu he 
willinf te werk? 



d. Whet kind werk weuld it heve te he? 



e. Whet weuld the wefe er talery heve to he? 



d. 



1 20 5-U 
1 3 015-24 
} 4 025-34 
I 5 035-40 
! iO^'HB 
j 7 O ^9 or more 



i® 
I® 



(Dollars) 
1 O^^o"' 



(Cents) 



per!- 



( Dollars only) 

2 0Day 

3 O Week 

4 0 Biweekly 

5 O ^oni\\ 

6 O Year 

7 OOltxtt - Specify 

• O p«y 



ERIC 
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SKIP to 65, page 17 



081 
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. WOKK EXPEKIENCE AND ATTITUDES - C.ntinu.J 



57«. Wk«t typ« •( w«rk nr« y*ii (••kini ftr? 



b. Wh«t w«ul<} Ht« w«|« t«Ury h«v« t« b« ftr y«u t« b« 
willing t* t«k« it? 



57 1. 

b. 



c. Ar« th«r« •ny r«tfricti«ntf tuch ot k^urt or l«c«fl«n vf |«k 
rii«t w«ulJ k« • factvr in your tokinp % (vk? 

J. What vrc fh««« r«tfricti«nt? 



CHECK 
ITIMT 



(Dollars) 
(So) »DHour 

® 5 . 

(Dollars only) 

an Week 

4 □ Biweekly 

5 □ Month 

6 □ Year 

7 □ Other - Specify, 
• □Any pay 



(Cents) 



per: 



2 □ No - SKIP 10 65, pa^e 17 



SKIP 10 65, pane 17 



Respondent is currently in Labor Force Group A and - 

rn Was in Labor Force Group C last year (Item 96R on Information Sheet) - ASK 58 
□ AH others - SKIP to 59 



51. At Htit timo lott yoor, you w«ro not lookinf f»r work. 
Wkot modo you JociJo to toko o jtb? 



58. 



1(325) * □ Recovered from illness 

2 □Bored 

3 □ Completed education 

4 □ Needed money 

5 □ Other - Specify 



59. How 49 you fool obout tfto jok y«u hovo now? D« you 59. 
liko it vory much, liko it ftirly woll, Jitliko it lomowhat, 
Jisliko it wry much? 



|(3W) » O Like it very much 
2^ Like it fairly well 

3 n Dislike it somewhat 

4 □ Dislike it very much 



60. Whot oro tho thingi you liko boit obout your job? 60. 

(I) 



(2) 
(3) 



1(g) LU 



61. What 9f tho thinf i about your fob thot ytu ^n't liko? 



61. 
(I) 

(2) 

(3) 



i®n=r 



I® 



Notes 



83. 



II. WORK iXPCKIENCe AND ATTITUDES - CtnHnutd 



42. $vn»«K*««Mn«lNTHI$AKEA«fl«r«dy«u «|«kln 
th« twii« lln« •( w«rk )r«v'r« Ir imw. H«w much w«uN th« 

.(If amount given per' hour, record </. Uars and cents* 
Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar,) 



62. 



® ID 
@ ^■ 

I® 

10 □ 



(Dollars) 
Hour 



(Dollars only) 
Da/ 
Week 
Biweekly 
Month 
Year 

Other - Specify 



(Cents) 



per: 



I wouldn't take it at an/ conceivable pa/ 
I would take a stead/ job at same or less pa/ 
Would accept lob: don't know specific amount 
Don't k.iow 
Other 



CNICX 
ITIMU 



I I Respondent is enrolled in school this /ear - SKIP to 64a. 
□ All others - ASK 63 



43. n«f if t«:if |«k w«r« IH SOME OTHER PART OF THE 
COUNTKY - h«w much w«utd it h«v« H pwf in •rdvr 
f»r /vv t* h« willinf !• t«k« it? 

amount given per hour, record dollars and cents* 
Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar,) 



63. 



!® 

I® ^- 
® 



2D 
3D 

*D 
sD 
• D 

7D 



(Dollars) 
Hour 



(Dollars only) 
Da/ 
Week 
Biweekl/, 
Month 
Year 

Other - Specify 



(Cents) 



per: 



. per: 



|(^ a Q I wouldn*t take it at an/ conceivable pa/ 

9 D ' would take a stead/ job at same or less pa/ 

10 Q Would accept job; don't )<now specific amount 

1 1 D Depends on location, cost of living 
»2 □ Don't know 
13 □ Other 



CHICK 
ITEM V 



/{«/«r to item 96R on the Information Sheet 
Q Respondent in Labor Force Group A In 1969 - ASK 
□ All other - SKIP to 65, page 17 



64a 



44«. W«uN vcu >•/ /vu lik« yut |ir«i«nt ]«h m«r«, ' >ts, 
•Wut Hi* t«m« •! (th« |«h yu h«IJ) l«tt /or? 



64a. 



h. Wh«t w«wN ycu t«y It th« m«in r««i«n that yau lik« yaur b. 
jiratrnl |«h (m«r«, last)? 



Notes 



® 



More 1 
Less J 

Same - SKIP to 65, pagt 17 



I® 



ERIC 



8Jt 
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^ IV. FUTURE JOi "LANS 



iS, N«w I wcuN t« t«lk fmyu cUut yur fvtur*' 
i«k pi«n»« Wh«t kind of w«rk w«utd yu lik« t« b« 
^inf wh«n y«u or* 30 y««r» 



65. 



!® 



J O Same as present job , 
2 Don't know 



CHICK 
ITIM W 



Refer to Item 98R on the Information Sheet 



'^SO) ■ CD Respondent's future job plans are the same as when last 
^ interviewed - (Entries in 65 and item 98R on the 

Information Sheet are the same) — SKIP to Check Item X 

^Respondent's future job plans differ from when last 
interviewed — (Entries in 65 and item 98R of Information 
Sheet differ) - ASK 66 



M. Wktn wt lt»t int«rvi«w««l y«u, yu »«i«l y«u t(i«ufht Hiot 66* 
you'd ttkt to ^ (Entry in item 98R of Information ShcetX 
Why would you »o/ you hovo chonfo^ y^ur plons? 



V. HEALTH 



CHECK 
ITCMX 



□ Respondent is currently In school - /ISX 67a 
Q Respondent is not currently enrolled in school 



. SKIP to 67b 



47o. Do you hovo ony hoolth proklo«R» Htot limit in ony woy 67a. 
your octivtty in school? 



b. Do you hovo ony hoolth problom» thot limit in ony way tho b< 
omount or kind of work you con do? 



c. Do you hovo ony hoolth probtofnt thot In ony woy limit 
your othor octivitlo»? 



|@ 1 □ Yes 
2DNo- 



j® 1 □ Yes 
zDNo- 



- SKIP to 68 
ASKb 



- SKIP to 68 
ASKc 



® ■ □ Yes 

2ON0- 



- ASK 68 
SKIP to 69 



61. How lonf hovo you boon limitod in this woy? 



68. 



® 



. Years 



□ Respondent not married - SKIP to 7la 

69o. Doo» your wifo't hoolth limit tho omount or kind of work 69a. 
. tho con do? 

b. Doot your wifo'» hoolth limit tho omount or kind of b. 
houtowork tho con do? 



® 'DYes 
2DNo- 



- SKIP to 70 
ASKb 



@ ' □ Yes 

znNo- 



- ASK 70 
SKIP to 71a 



70. How long hot tho boon limitod in thit woy?- 



Notes 



70. 



@ 



.Years 



084 



35. 



VI. ASSETS AND INCOME 



7U, U l«r yut •v«r«ll llntficltl ••litltn It Mc%n\%i, 
w«uU yit tty 7«u trt k«tt«r •n, tUut Hit itmt, tr 
w«rt« •!! n«w th«n x«u w«r« tt Hili tint I tit yttr? 

b. In whtt wtyt trt ytu (kttttr, wtrit) tff? 



7li 



:@ I □ Swie - SKIP to Check Item Y 

2 □ Btiier off ^ 

3 □ Worse off j 



ASKb 



rriMY 



□ Respondent is NOT hetd of household - SKIP to 74a 

□ Respondent Is hetd of household - ASK 72a 



72: In tht Ittt 12 mtntht, 4\4 ytu.(tr ytur wilt) rtctlvt 
lintnciti tstltttnct Ifrtm tny «f ytur rtlttlvti? 

b. Frtm whtm? 

c. Htw much i\i ytu rtctlvt? 



72«. 



73«. It tklft htuit(tttrtiiitnt) twntJ tr btlni ktuiht by 73t. 
ytu (tr ytur wilt)? 

b. Alltut htw much ^t ytu think thi* prtftrty wtuU ttll b. 
ftr tn tt^y'i mtrktt? 

c* Abtut htw much i% ytu (tr ytur wilt) twt tn thit prtptrty c. 
ftr mtrt|t|ti, btcit ttxtt, htmt imprtvtmtnt Ittnt, ttc? 



(g) » □ Yes - /JS/C 6-c 

2n No ^SKIP to item 73a 



® iDYes 

2n No - SKIP to 74a 



® » 



□ None 



74«. D« ytu (tr ytur wilt) htvt tny mtnty in ttvin|t 
tr chtcking tcctunti, itvinii •ni Ittn ctmptnit* 
tr crtJIt unitni? 



b. Do ytu (tr ytur wilt) htvt tny ' 
(1) U.S. Stvingt itnJs? 



(2) Sttckt, UnJt, tr mututi knitf 



74a. 



b. 
(I) 



(2) 



1 (□ Yes * Htw much tlttgtthtr? 

® $J L 

2,0 No -GOtob 



»□ Yes - Whtt i» thtir Itct valut? 

(g) S_ 

20 No - co to (2) 



t Q Yes " Abtut htw much U thtir marktt vtlut? 

® ^ 



20 No 



75t. Dt YDU {•t ytur wilt) rtnt, twn« tr htvt tn invtttmtnt 
in t ltrm,-buftint»t, tr tny ttfitr rtti tttttt? 

' b. Which tnt? 



c. Abtut htw much d% ytu think thit (butintftt. Itrm,, 
or tthtr. rtti tttttt) wtuU ttll ftr'tn^tt^ty^t mtrktt? 

i. Whtt it tht tttti tmtunt tl^tbt •ni tthtr litbilititt 
tn thit (kwtintttf Itrm, tr tthtr rtti tttttt)? 



75a. 



@ 1 □ Yes - ASK b^d 
2 □ No - SKIP to 76a 



@ inFarm 

2n Business 
3n Real esttte 



J72) $ 



@ 



□ None 



76; Dt ytu (tr ytur wilt) twn tn tuttmtbilt(t)? 

b. What it (trt) tht mtkt tnJ moJtl yttr? ^ 

4L * 

I 

\ 

c. Dt you twt tny mtnty tn thit (thttt) outtmtbilt(t)? 1 



^ J* Htw much WtuU thit (thttt) ctr{t) ttll Itr tn 
.ttdty't mtrktt? 



76t. 

b. 



j@) 1 □ Yes - ;1SA' 6-(/ 
20^0^ SKIP to 77 



@ 

i® 

@ 



Model year 
Model year 
Model year 



. Make 
, Make 
.Make 



□ Yes - Htw much? 

:@ s — i — ^ 

I® * 

® J 



□ No 



® V 
® »■ 

®^JL 



ERIC 



77. Dt vtu (tr /tur wift) twt tny (tthtr) mtntV tt tttrtt, 
btnfct, Jtcttrtf .tr tnytnt titt, txcluJlnf jO<iity 
chtrft tcctuntt? 



77. 



□ Yes - Htw much? 

I® S 

□ No 

085 
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Yl. ASSETS AND INCOME - C«ntinu*4 



Nttw t w»vU likt t« csk • f»w ^u*«ti*n« cUut y*ur 
inc*m« in th« Itst 12 HMitHis. 

71c. H*w much i\i (tn^ ytur wilt rtctiv* fr«m wtf 
fhty, c«mmii«i#ns4 tips fr*M til {tbs^ btftft 
Muctitm ftr t«xM tr tnx«hifif tlif? 

b. 0\i yu (tnJ ytur wift) rtctivt tny inctmt frtui wtrkinf 
•n ytuf twR tf in ytur twn busintts tr ftrm? 



78a. 



i® 



(Gross incom*) 



.Itss S. 



(Exp«nsts) 



= $. 



(N*t ineomt) 



c. O'li x«u (tr ytur wift) rtctivt tny untmpltxmtnt 
ctmptnittitn? 



c. 
(2) 



i® 



i, J>\4 yu (tr ytur wilt) rtctivt tny tthtr inctmt, such 
ti rtntti inctmti inttrtst tr dliviitnJs, inctmt ti t 
rttult tl Jiitbllity tr illntss^ ttc? 



CHECK 
ITEMZ 



79t. In tht ptit 12 mtnthi, whtt wts tht tttti inctmt tl 
ALL ftmilx mtmbtrt llvinf htrt? 

(Show flashcard) 



79a. 



b. 0\i tnytnt in this ftmily rtctivt tny wtlftrt tr 
public titiittnct in tht Itst 12 mtnths? 



Notes 



RESPONDENT 



□ None 



® 



□ Yes - Htw much? 

S 

□ No 



Htw many wttki? 
Htw much? 



□ No 



□ Yes - Htw much? 



® 



□ No 



WIFE 
n Not married 



IWY $. 



□ None 



□ Ye$*~ Htw much? 

® * 

□ No 



® 
® 



□ Yes y 

Htw mtny wttkt? 

Htw much? 



□ No 



□ Yes - How much? 

® S 

□ No 



®) ' □ Respondent (and wife and children) Iwe alone - SKIP to 79b 

2 □ -^f others - ASK 79a (l(two or more RELATED rcs^ondcnls 
in household, ask 79a-'h only once, and transcribe answers 
from the first to the other questionnaires. } 



;@) launder $1,000 
^□$l.000-$l.999 
3^ 2.000- 2.999 
*□ 3.000- 3.999 
$□ 4.000- 4.999 
«□ 5.000- 5.999 
?□ 6.000- 7.499 
• □ 7.500- 9,999 
»□ 10.000-14.999 
10 □ l5.000-'24,999 
I ! □ 25.000 and over 



® 



I □ Yes 
2D No 



87 



08B 



VII. Family iackckound 



lO*. H*w mMy p^rt^nt Mt c*untin« /•urtttf Ur yvt wiU) 
•r* d«f •nd*nt ufn yu hr fft U*tt •n*-h*l( •( 
th*lr support? 



80a. 



th*n h*r* lMm« with yvl 



c. Wh*t It th*ir r*Uti*nthip t« y*u? 



(3) 



. Number 



0 □ None - SKIP to Check Item AA 



□ Yes - H»w m»ny? 

@ Number - ASK c 

0 □ No ^ SKIP to Check Item AA 



CHECK 
ITEM AA 



Refer to name and address label on cover poge 



®i □ Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) as 
I when last interviewed - SKIP to 83 

2 [3 Respondent lives in differen^.area (SMSA or county) 
than when last interviewed > ASK 8la 



lU. Wh*n w* l*»t int*rvitw*d y*u, y*u w*r* Hyinf in (city in 81a, 
address on cover page), H*w m*ny miUt (r*m h*r* it th«t? 

k. H*w did y«u h«f p*n t* m*v* h*r*? b. 



.Miles 



□ Respcr.dent currently in school - SKIP to 82c 
t2«. Did y«u hcvji • (•k lln*d up h*r* Hi* tim* y*u m«v*d? 



k. How mony wokt did y*u U*k Wf*r* y*u f«und waHc? 



c. Sine* w« [•tt.intorvi«w»il y«u, h*v* y*u livtd in tny •f 
(SMSA or county) •t{i*r thon tho protont vno or tho ono in 
which you livtd whon wo intorviowoil you Utt? 



82a. 



(K) « □ Yes. different from job'held at time of move 
2 Q Yes. same as job held at time of move 
3 1 I Yes. transferred job in same company 
* □ No - ASK b 



® 



Weeks 



0 □ Did not look for work 
99 Stil! haven't found work 



□ Yes - How mony? 



® 



SKIP to 84a 



©□No 



83. Hovo you livod in ony aroo (SMSA or county) tthor thon 83. 
th« protont ono sinco wo lott intorviowtd you? 



I 1 Yes - How mony? 



I® 



oQNo 



84o. Whot it your prosont droft clottlficotlon? 



k. (If />)' or Why woro you rojoctod? 



84a. 



0 □ Respondent is under 18 - SKIP to 85 



|(^ I (□ Failed both physical and written test 
2Q Failed physical test 
>□ Failed written test 
4 □ Not accepted for other reasons 
sn Don't know reason 



SKIP 
to c 



tS. How mony roomt oro thoro in thlt houto or oportmont? 
Do not count kothroomt, porchot, kolconiot, foyort, 
holli, or holf roomt. 

Notes 



85« 



.Rooms 



ERIC 
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is 
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OfK) 









DATA FROM 1^9 INTERVIEWS 


mm 


Whether Respondent was attending 




or enrolled in school in 1969 


(Sf) 


iDYes 


- 


?n No 

i j_| no 




3 { -] A/med Forces 




Grade Respondent was attending OR 




highest year of regular school completed: 


@ 

>— ✓ 


on None 0 




lOEIem. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 




zOHijh 12 3 4 




anCollete 1 2 3 4 5 6 7t 


95R. 


Respondent's educ^tioRs! g\t»'i in 1969 


(5is 


Q Not asked educational soa]< 




□ High 12 3 4 




n College 2 4 6 7* 




Respondent's labor force status in 1969 


(MO) 


1 □ Unable to work 




2 □ Labor Force Group A 




3 □ Labor Force Group B 




4 □ Labor Force Group C 




*0 Labor Force Group C - Armed Forces 



97R. 

Name of employer in_l969 



□ Not employed in 1969 



9SR, Plans for age 30 In 1969 

□ Working '■' Specify kind 



□ Other or don't know 

99R. Names and address of persons who wUI 
always know where respondent can be 
reached. 

K 



2. 



100R. Month of:last Interview 



92 



091 



